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Editorial Comments 


Two RECENTLY issued statements could have meanings of great significance 
to the future of teacher education. The first was by Henry Heald, President 
of the Ford Foundation. As reported in the press October 16, 1957, his 
statement reads: 

This [teacher education] is one of our major interests. We are going to be amenable 
to consideration of experiments which schools of education want to carry out, in 
curricular experimentation and a variety of approaches. There never has been very 
much money in this field, but there is a good deal of argument, and we can stimulate it. 


The second was made by Chancellor Laurence A. Kimpton, of the University 
of Chicago, in an address before the Conference on the American High School 
on October 28. Dr. Kimpgon said: 


The universities must stop grousing about the education of high school students 
and get back into the business of training teachers. . . . The schools of education must 
become a real part of the universities and the universities must begin to relate 
themselves properly and effectively to the work of the schools of education. 


There is danger, of course, of misinterpreting these two statements, of reading 
into them meanings which were not intended. The danger is greater when a 
few sentences are taken out of context and interpreted in isolation from the 
full text. It should be emphasized, therefore, that the discussion which follows is 
based upon a few statements and our own inferences. The statements could serve 
to inject freshness into a situation which has become muddled by distortion and 
recrimination. 

Dr. Kimpton’s statement points to a great need, although, as he was careful 
to point out, the means may be difficult. If the universities hope to influence 
the curriculum and the quality of instruction in the high schools, they must 
enter with vigor and enthusiasm into the education of teachers for these 
schools. And this statement is applicable to liberal arts colleges and their educa- 
tion departments. Likewise, it is applicable to the preparation of elementary 
teachers. Because whatever is visualized as desirable in the products of these 
schools must first be put into the education of those who will teach them. 
This premise seems so obvious as not to require elaboration. Yet, much of 
recent educational writing and speaking seems to imply that all that is needed 
to cure the alleged ills of public school education is to rid the campuses of 
higher education of the “educationists” and of professional courses in educa- 
tion. Of course, this is too simple an answer—in fact, no answer at all. It 
is more of an alibi for the default of real responsibility for educating teachers, 
which can be fairly laid at the doors of many high-quality institutions. 

And at this point, we hope the statement by President Heald really means 
a new emphasis in the Foundation’s efforts to bring about change aimed at 
strengthening programs for the preparation of teachers. We are encouraged 
by the phraseology of the statement; and, although we have no other informa- 
tion than the news report, we hope this means that the Foundation intends 
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to support significant experimentation in all types of higher institutions engag- 
ing in teacher education, including schools, colleges, and departments of 
education. Unfortunately the impression has been left that much of recent 
experimentation has been aimed at stimulating further division rather than 
unity, at setting one set of institutions off against another, or the rest of the 
university off against the college of education. Also, much of recent sub- 
sidized experimentation seems to be based upon the conviction that nothing 
constructive can be expected to ensue from research fostered by public teachers 
colleges and schools of education. For example, in the recent report, New 
Directions in Teacher Education, is this statement: 


The fourth possibility (assisting teachers colleges in providing better liberal arts 
programs and in reorganizing their professional courses) has so far received little attention 
from The Fund for the Advancement of Education. Perhaps the reason is that the pres- 
idents of teachers colleges have shown too little indication of willingness to attack these 
problems vigorously and have submitted too few imaginative proposals for Fund assistance. 

Perhaps so. But there is, rightly or wrongly, a considerable and radically 
different body of opinion on this phenomenon. And the substance of that body 
of opinion is that what is characterized as “imaginative proposals” are not 
designed to improve existing programs so much as to replace them with a 
casual sort of learning-on-the-job process. Quite naturally, competent people who 
have been engaged in the professional phases of teacher education, phases 
which have been evolving over a period of more than a century, felt that both 
the record of progress and their own knowledge and experience entitled them 
and their field of endeavor to some consideration. 

Granting the possibility of some fruitful values resulting from this approach, 
the time is here for concerted, not divided, action to consolidate the gains, 
to search out and drop the outmoded, to find through research and experimenta- 
tion better practices for the future in teacher education. And this applies 
with equal force to the academic as well as the professional phases of teacher 
education. In fact, the alleged dichotomy between the two must be reconciled 
once and for all. This concerted action will not be forthcoming accidentally or 
incidentally. Only vigorous, positive efforts by all interests will bring this to 
pass. Actions and expressions that lend themselves to the notion that progress 
in teacher education is dependent upon elimination of professional departments 
and schools will only serve to create further division. 

Just now there are many erroneous interpretations being placed upon the 
rapid transformation of state teachers colleges into general state colleges and of 
the unification of teacher education as a matter of all-institution concern. The 
national trend toward ultimate disappearance of the single-purpose state teachers 
college in name and restricted function is too pronounced to be mistaken, 
although this trend is not apparent in a few states. This trend is being in- 
terpreted in some quarters to mean complete failure of these institutions, as 
presaging a steady diminution of the importance of the professional aspects of 
teacher education, and the ultimate elimination of teachers colleges and colleges 
of education. As a result of this interpretation and as a consequence of recent 
criticisms of teacher education, a vigorous drive is underway on some campuses 
to press the advantages which these developments appear to offer for those 
who wish to disperse the administration and coordination of teacher education 
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all over the campus, to diffuse responsibility to the extent that teacher education 
as such would ultimately disappear. 

We believe that the real meaning of these developments is being missed. In 
the first place, the shift from the single-purpose teacher education institution 
to the multiple-purpose institution in which the preparation of teachers is one 
among several functions, is resulting in part from the pressures of increased 
enrollments. States simply are finding it more feasible, because of the demands 
for higher education for an ever-increasing number of high school students, 
to convert their single-purpose colleges to general colleges than to attempt the 
construction of additional colleges. This evolutionary development is illustrated 
by the fact that several states (Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, for example) have 
taken an additional step and transformed state colleges, which formerly were 
teachers colleges, into state universities. Doubtless this will transpire in other 
states. A second reason, though perhaps not so obvious as the first, for the 
trend toward abandonment of teachers colleges, is that teacher education is 
tending to become an integral part of higher education, is tending to assume 
its rightful place alongside other respected professions among the endeavors 
of higher education. 

The latter means that the era of institutional monopolies in teacher education 
is drawing to a close. Where once the state teachers colleges were predominant 
in the preparation of elementary teachers and the liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities were predominant in the preparation of high school teachers, more 
and more the practice is for teachers at these two levels to be prepared in the 
same institution, and in several types of institutions. 

This, many believe, is a sound development, one which appears to have 
decided advantages over the old plan. Better selection, better guidance, and 
screening ought to be possible in the multiple-purpose institution, especially 
in public institutions. This is, of course, a generalization which is not applicable 
in some cases. Also, there are obvious advantages in teachers being educated 
alongside those preparing for other professions, in a typical cross section of the 
educational population. 

Thus, any approach to the improvement of teacher education which con- 
templates the diffusing of functions to the extent that the teacher education 
unit in a college or university will be destroyed, or which contemplates the 
diffusing of functions to the extent that essential unity and coordination in 
preparing teachers are destroyed, is an approach of questionable wisdom. Rather, 
the better part of wisdom would seem to dictate the development of teacher 
education as a matter of all-institutional concern, as a matter of cooperative 
planning, with responsibility for administering the program thus developed 
vested in the education department, school, or college. 

But such a contemplated development, if it is not more clearly defined, 
would not reconcile for long the fundamental issues which now tend to divide 
campuses into warring groups. “All-institution concern” and “cooperative 
planning” can easily and quickly become mere honeyed phrases without real 
meaning and purpose unless there are practical, workable means established 
for the firm purpose of achieving them; or they could become slogans for 
the effective emasculation of teacher education as a_ professionali process. 
Machinery for cooperative planning and execution of teacher education pro- 
grams must be carefully spelled out, lest we find ourselves again in a bitter 
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period of recrimination. We hope that this is what Chancellor Kimpton implied 
when he said: 

What is the solution to this problem? It is simple enough to state, though not easy 
to realize. . . . The schools of education must become a real part of the universities 
and the universities must begin to relate themselves properly and effectively to the 
work of the schools of education. 


At two crucial points, at least, workable procedures must be spelled out 
unequivocally, for the education unit and the total university or college to 
become real partners in the program of teacher education. The first has to do with 
machinery for real, cooperative planning of the teacher education program 
on a campus. The second has to do with procedures for deriving legal prescrip- 
tions for the certification of teachers. 

Deriving procedures for all-institution participation in the formulation of 
state legal requirements is a comparatively easy task. The more difficult problem 
is to devise plans to assure an effective partnership among all faculty members 
concerned with the preparation of teachers on a given campus. It is easy 
to design machinery which ostensibly will do this. But to create procedures 
which actually work consistently and continuously, providing effective co- 
ordination and unity in the teacher education program, and providing a sense 
of satisfaction regarding participation and a feeling of adequacy about the 
program on the part of academic and education faculties, is indeed difficult. 

To the search for cooperative solutions to these two crucial problems all 
interests in teacher education should be dedicated. 

Thus, we are hopeful that these two statements are indicative of the begin- 
ning of a period of constructive, cooperative, sympathetic endeavor by all 
segments of higher education to bring about the quality of teacher education 
which is imperative for the schools of the future. 


—T. M. S. 








Comparative Education Society 
Studies European Schools 


A NATIONAL cross section of 40 col- 
lege and university professors, who are 
members of the Comparative Education 
Society, spent part of two months in 
1956 studying schools and visiting with 
ministries of education and other educa- 
tional authorities of Western Europe. 
Dr. William Brickman of New York 
University, Director of the Study, and 
Dr. Gerald Read of Kent State Univer- 
sity are President and Secretary respec- 
tively of the recently organized group, 
which believes that education for the 
modern world must be comprehensive 
and must discard its erstwhile provincial- 
ism. Those who participated in the 
study of education in Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
France, and Great Britain, sought to 
compare and contrast educational sys- 
tems, practices, and philosophies in the 
several countries in order to be more 
understanding of other systems and to 
give and receive mutual enlightenment. 
They believe that this understanding by 
educators will reduce educational ethno- 
centrism in the modern world. 

Air travel emphasized the fact that the 
world, which is one physically, is rapidly 
becoming one in its social and economic 
and other phases and problems of liv- 
ing, and the fact that the time aspect of 
distance is rapidly ceasing to be of con- 
sequence. 
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Albert H. Burrows 

Director of Graduate Studies 
Northern Michigan College 
Marquette, Michigan 


The members of the group had one 
purpose in view, namely, the firsthand 
study of the educational systems in the 
several countries. However, many col- 
lateral observations inevitably resulted 
since it is difficult to separate the socio- 
economic-political and other cultural 
factors from the educational system of 
any people. In the long run, the educa- 
tional system is an integral part and an 
expression of the life and experiences of 
the people concerned. 


The People 


The people of Western Europe seem 
to be highly conscious of war's past 
horrors and of the necessity to prevent 
a future recurrence of the same. They 
recognize that a major hope of peace in 
the world must depend upon their 
powerful Western ally and friend—the 
United States. They welcome citizens 
from the United States with genuine 
friendliness. They show some evidence 
of alarm at some of the hysterical ex- 
cesses and threats to freedom which have 
occurred in the United States since 
World War II. Also, they show some 
fear that the citizens of the U. S. do not 
realize the seriousness of war as fully as 
Europeans who have suffered much more 
therefrom. However, they seem to have 
an attitude of appreciation, hopeful- 
ness, and confidence that they have a 
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powerful friend in the U. S., who desires 
to support decency and _ freedom 
throughout the world. 

The birth rate of Western Europe 
was accelerated following the war, just 
as it was in the United States. There- 
fore, they now have a problem of over- 
crowded classrooms. However, this bulge 
in their student population appears to 
be temporary. Their greatly accelerated 
birth rate was mostly an immediate past- 
war phenomenon in contrast to the birth 
rate in the United States which has con- 
tinued at the highly accelerated rate of 
the immediate post-World War II 
period. Therefore, the European school- 
room shortage tends to be temporary, 
whereas that of the United States is 
continuing, unless adequate additions 
thereto are made. 


Education and the Schools 

The typical European educator is in 
much less of a hurry to create Utopia 
than his counterpart in the United 
States. His educational system extends 
backwards hundreds of years before the 
birth of the giant beyond the Atlantic. 
He has more time perspective and more 
historic anchorage of which he is very 
proud. 

He takes pride and comfort in feeling 
that he is carrying on the educational 
traditions of the great European edu- 
cators and other leaders of the past. For 
example, the Dutch educator tends to 
bask in the glory of Comenius of 
Naarden or of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
Likewise, the Zurich educator glows 
with pride as he passes the monument 
erected to Pestalozzi, or his counterpart 
in Geneva does likewise as he passes the 
monument De La Reformation a Geneve 
and sees the sculptured likenesses of 
Calvin, Knox, Farel, and Beza thereon. 
The Parisian is similarly proud of Abe- 
lard, 1079-1142; F. Bude, 1467-1540; 
Montaigne, 1533-1592; Fenelon, 1651- 
1715; Rousseau, 1712-1778; Condorcet, 
1743-1794; J. Ferry, 1832-1892; P. Lange- 
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vin, 1873-1946; and others of world re- 
nown. Furthermore, names of European 
scholars and educators, such as the 
following, give all European educators a 
sense of being secure in their educational 
ability: Roger and Francis Bacon, Spen- 
cer, Abelard, Melanchthon, Wycliffe, 
Zwingli, Herbart, Montessori, Froebel, 
and Grundtvig. 

The Englishman, as his continental 
counterpart, also takes much pride in 
his long educational history, world re- 
nowned artisans and scholars, and the 
incomparable Cambridge and Oxford. 
The Martyr’s Memorial standing in the 
center of the street in the latter town, 
just behind the place where John Wesley 
announced that the world was his parish, 
gives the Englishman a sense of educa- 
tional prominence and significance. Also, 
when he proceeds a bit farther from 
London and arrives at Stratford, im- 
mortalized by the incomparable bard, 
Shakespeare, the modern English educa- 
tor is humbled and feels much less 
responsibility than his typical new-world 
counterpart for revolutionizing his edu- 
cational system immediately. 


Generalizations on Education 

Generalizations are difficult even when 
adequate data are available. Also, the 
scholar must guard, as much as possible, 
against the psychological proclivity to 
see what he wants or expects to see. 
Furthermore, one month’s study of the 
educational systems of Western Europe, 
even with the assistance of ministries of 
education, professors of the great univer- 
sities, public school teachers, and with 
the collaboration of over 40 distin- 
guished colleagues, would not enable one 
to secure adequate data for very many 
valid generalizations. Also, the col- 
leagues have not assisted in the formula- 
tion of these generalizations and would 
probably disagree with many of them. 
Furthermore, the communication bar- 
riers between people of different coun- 
tries always present a certain amount of 
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difficulty. The difficulty is more than 
one of a common language. Professor 
Rheinstein, in a recent issue of the Law 
School Review of the University of 
Chicago, stated the difficulty appropri- 
ately in the following words: “Even if 
both parties are equally fluent in the 
use of the English language, they will 
find it difficult to understand each other. 
The concepts and mental processes used 
by one are not those of the other.” 

Keeping in mind the limitations as 
mentioned and the high probability of 
error and the fact that there is some 
difference from country to country, one 
may be justified in making certain 
generalizations relative to European edu- 
cation. The following deductions may 
serve for orientation or as points of 
reference for further study and compari- 
son of educational systems around the 
world: 


1. Teachers colleges are relatively few 
and lacking in status in spite of the 
fact that the teacher education institu- 
tion was originated in Germany at the 
end of the seventeenth century. Mostly, 
only elementary teachers attend these 
institutions. 

2. In the leading universities, depart- 
ments of education are non-existent or 
are relatively new and do not have the 
respect of other university professors. 
For example, Professor M. Hugnette of 
France has stated, “The Sorbonne has 
about the only chair of education in all 
of France.” Also, Professor Visalberghi 
stated, “The situation in Italy is similar 
to that in France. It is unfortunate that 
many chairs of education are filled by 
philosophers.” Professor Merck stated 
that chairs of education in Germany are 
generally losing ground, and Professor 
Derbolay pointed out that there are only 
three chairs of education in Austria. 
Also, the education department in Cam- 
bridge University is relatively new and 
lacking in the earmarks of prominence 
and status. 
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Psychologists tend to thumb their re- 
spective noses at “educators” and object 
to being identified with them. The in- 
congruity of this attitude is apparent 
when it is realized that the educational 
technology is simply a synthesis of scien- 
tific data drawn from the sciences of 
psychology and sociology. 

3. Primary teachers tend to study in 
teachers colleges and secondary teachers 
do not. Subject matter and knowledge 
are emphasized as the goals at all educa- 
tional levels. 

4. The teaching of history, rather than 
social studies, predominates at all levels 
of education and is in harmony with the 
subject-matter emphasis. 

5. The “tool subjects” are learned 
early and thoroughly. 

6. Students repeat grades if they do 
not qualify for promotion under exact- 
ing standards. 

7. Students begin to read in the 
kindergarten and read simple books 
readily by the end of the first grade. 

8. A ten-year-old group was found 
reading Treasure Island. 

9. Ancient and modern language, to- 
gether with reading, arithmetic, history, 
and geography, constitute a major core 
of the curriculum for the later elemen- 
tary and high school students. For ex- 
ample, in Holland 68 per cent of the 
sixth grader’s time is given to these sub- 
jects, and 61 per cent of this two-thirds 
of the time is given equally to arithmetic 
and language. In Norway's realskole 
(three-year secondary) the student spends 
14 per cent of his study time with his 
mother tongue, 22 per cent, equally di- 
vided, with German and English, 13 per 
cent with mathematics, 10 per cent with 
physical science, and 4 per cent with 
religion. The remaining subjects are 
apportioned about as in the United 
States. 


10. Greek and Latin are required of 
all students in nearly all schools. 
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11. English is generally the second 
modern language following the language 
of the country in question. German and 
French are also studied. Naturally, no 
attempt is made to teach all 41 languages 
used in the Voice of America broadcasts. 

12. Students throughout Western 
Europe study English and can speak it 
with moderate efficiency. The current 
power and economic prominence of the 
United States throughout the world are 
rapidly aiding in making English the 
one language which all peoples speak 
with moderate facility. 

13. The absence of a truly democratic 
educational attitude on the part of the 
people and the teachers is evidenced, to 
some extent, by a too early separation 
of the children, at ten or eleven years of 
age, into two distinct categories. The 
children in one category, containing the 
large proportion of students, are con- 
demned to be “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’’ The other, and very 
small category, is the group whose mem- 
bers allegedly possess superior native 
ability and are to be the “wearers of the 
purple” after they have passed through 
the classical university training. This 
early separation of the children into the 
mental groups of “haves” and “have 
nots” is just beginning to be questioned 
by the European educators. A few coun- 
tries, as in England since World War 
II, are making some effort to assist in 
some democratization of the privilege of 
higher education. 

14. The schools are “child-cen- 
tered.” The parents and the state deter- 
mine the studies and the school to be 
attended by the child throughout the 
elementary and secondary schools. For 
example, in the Netherlands a secondary 
school child cannot make the decision to 
go to a public school rather than to one 
of the church schools. The latter are 
financed mostly by the government. 

15. The elementary student is much 
ahead of his U. S. counterpart in knowl- 
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edge of the fundamental “tool subjects.” 
Likewise, the graduate of the secondary 
school is about two years advanced be- 
yond his counterpart in the U. S. 

16. The industrial arts and technical 
schools for the education of the mentally 
“dispossessed” groups are closely inte- 
grated with the work of the community. 
Skilled workmen employed in downtown 
industry are used as one source of in- 
structors. Also, the later teen-age boys 
are apprenticed to the industrial pro- 
prietors and must be given certain free 
time each week in order to attend the 
technical school for a day or more. Labor 
organizations make such apprenticeship 
and training obligatory as a prerequisite 
to adult employment. 

17. An educational lag is evidenced in 
European technical training for laborers 
by the fact that such training is still 
based largely on handicraft skills rather 
than on the modern  assembly-line 
process. 

18. The teaching of religion is gen- 
erally required in the schools. 

19. In Holland and England private 
church schools at all levels are subsidized 
almost totally through state finance. Re- 
ligious training is also required in other 
countries. John Dewey's viewpoint, ex- 
pressed 40 years ago in Democracy and 
Education, is pertinent relative to such 
attempts to “educate” morality. He 
showed that morality cannot be taught 
by direct instruction in a democracy. In 
an authoritative society or group such 
catechetical and similar teaching about 
character and morals may have some 
effect in enabling the few to control the 
many, but such attempts at character 
education are ineffective in a democracy. 
European parents and schools may be 
more authoritative than their United 
States counterparts so that the program 
may be less obsolete in Europe. 

20. Homework is the rule for students 
throughout Western Europe. All stu- 
dents carry briefcases. 
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21. Schools and the schoolroom disci- 
pline are much less democratic than in 
the United States. 

22. Secondary teachers are required to 
have much more training than elemen- 
tary teachers. They are trained in sub- 
ject matter in the universities. 

23. Secondary teachers receive more 
salary than elementary teachers. 

24. Teachers receive more salary rela- 
tive to other vocations than is true in 
the United States. 

25. Teachers have higher social status 
than in the United States. 

26. Teachers are much freer to parti- 
cipate in political activity than in the 
United States. 

27. Teaching is one of the main ave- 
nues for election to major political office. 


28. Norway is reputed typically to 
have relatively as many teachers in its 
Parliament as the United States Congress 
has lawyer members, and the Norwegian 
Parliament has relatively as few lawyers 
among its members as the United States 
Congress has teachers elected to its mem- 
bership. Brains are considered desirable 
by Europeans. No political party would 
ever win a vote by campaigning against 
eggheads and brain trusts. 

29. Secondary teachers are much 
better educated in their several scholarly 
disciplines than in the United States. 
For example, the teacher of a secondary 
school history class visited in Zurich was 
the author of two books on Russia and 
was also a member of Parliament. 

30. In Switzerland, in harmony with 
the practice of pure democracy, the 
teachers are elected every six years by 
the patrons of the district. 

31. School administrators in some 
countries, as in Switzerland, are chosen 
by the teaching staff. 

32. School buildings are old. The few 
new ones are very plain and lacking in 
costly frills. Emphasis is on the teaching 
in the classroom and on learning rather 


than on paraphernalia or techniques. 
For example, Cambridge and Oxford 
are proud of their old buildings. Euro- 
pean universities and educators still bask 
in the “glory that was theirs” prior to 
World War I, when all of the best 
educated scholars in the United States 
and other countries had done their 
graduate study in Europe. 

33. School administrators, as admini- 
strators and not as teachers, have rela- 
tively little status as compared to the 
United States. They have much less 
desire or opportunity to perpetuate their 
names in marble than do their counter- 
parts in the United States. 

34. A school is considered to be pri- 
marily a matter of teachers and students 
—not a business. 

35. Universities do not have great and 
beautiful campuses as in the United 
States. The buildings are mostly old 
and scattered through the city. 

36. A greater percentage of the school 
budget goes to the teaching staff than in 
the United States. 

37. Fulbright scholarships, exchange 
teachers, and the questioning attitude 
following World Wars I and II are 
causing European citizens and educators 
to begin to question the infallibility of 
their educational system of such long 
standing. 

38. The yeast of United States pro- 
gressivism is just beginning to ferment 
in European education. Goethe's state- 
ment that, “Only that is true which is 
fruitful,” may be considered as a Frank- 
furt forerunner of Dewey's empiricism 
and pragmatism. However, neither man 
seems to have had much influence on 
the educational practice of Europe. 

39. European schools probably err in 
relatively overemphasizing the intellec- 
tual and in underemphasizing the per- 
sonality and social development about 
as much as United States schools err in 
relatively overemphasizing the person- 
ality and social development and in 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


underemphasizing the intellectual de- 
velopment. 

40. There is little evidence of person- 
ality damage expressing itself through 
nervousness and tension on the part of 
the students in spite of the rigorous 
scholastic demands and the finality of 
the decision as to one’s future educa- 
tional possibilities at the sixth or 
seventh grade in school. Possibly the 
more authoritative control system in 
general practice and the continued ex- 
istence of the closely knit primary group 
may enable the child to feel more secure 
and to accept life more as it is presented 
than does his U. S. counterpart, who 
lives in a derivative or secondary group 
type of society and who is expected to 
hurdle or remove any obstacle and reach 
the pinnacle by his own merit and 
initiative. 


Perspective 


The above observations and generali- 
zations must be considered as cursory, 
tentative, and as failing to present the 
educational system of any specific coun- 
try adequately. Just as no two persons 
are exactly alike, so no two school sys- 
tems are identical. However, no group 
could have had a better opportunity 
to observe and evaluate national edu- 
cational systems than the Comparative 
Education Society study group. The 
ministries of education in all countries 
explained their systems to the group, 
both vocally and through printed ma- 
terials. They answered questions freely 
and arranged for school visits by the 
group. Also, leading professors and 
teachers stated their philosophies and 
practices. Therefore, within the limita- 
tions already mentioned and the short- 
age of time, the observations may be 
valuable for the achievement of per- 
spective and for points of departure for 
later studies, which are already being 
formulated. 

Sadler, in the early part of the present 
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century, assessed the aims of education 
in a country by the questions that are 
asked therein about an individual. He 
said that the German would ask, “What 
does he know?” reflecting Germany's 
respect for knowledge. The Frenchman 
would ask, “What certificate or diploma 
does he have?” reflecting the emphasis 
on the social and cultural level of a 
person. The Englishman would ask, 
“What kind of a fellow is he?” reflecting 
the emphasis on character-formation. 
The citizen of the United States, said 
others, would have asked, “What can 
he do?” reflecting the practical and func- 
tional emphasis in the New World. 
These questions would probably be 
about the same at mid-century, with 
possibly a bit more emphasis on charac- 
ter in the United States. 

Finally, the greatest personal value of 
any such study is to discover that edu- 
cation is one. Scholarship is universal. 
Science recognizes no national bound- 
aries. The educators of Europe radiated 
this universality of spirit. They made 
every effort to welcome the educators 
from the United States. They concealed 
nothing pertinent to their educational 
programs. They were pleased to com- 
pare their systems with that of the 
United States. The influence of United 
States educational philosophy and _ prac- 
tice is probably beginning to be of some 
significance in Europe for the first time 
in history. 

This study of comparative education 
produced additional evidence to indicate 
that world society and education must 
be dynamic and move toward the ulti- 
mate consummation of all democratic 
governments, all economic systems, all 
societies, and all educational systems, 
namely: A recognition of the dignity, 
inviolability, and eternal value of every 
individual person and an attempt to 
make possible the achievement by every 
person of the most satisfying life possible 
for that person. 





Verisimilitude: The “New Look” 
in Secondary Education Methods Courses 


ver’i-si-mil’i-tude, n.... 
appearance of truth... 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 


In THE simplest terms, the graduate of 
a teacher education institution must be 
competent in two vital respects: he must 
know what to teach, and how to teach it. 
It is regrettable that beneath this simple 
statement lie the roots of the liberal arts 
—“educationist” controversy, which has 
raged with singularly unproductive fury 
for many years. 

As one of these “educationists,” the 
present writer is dedicated to the premise 
that college students can be taught how 
to teach, just as they can be taught the 
competences of their subject areas. But 
this dedication should not be a blind 
one; all criticism of our efforts cannot be 
labeled instantly as just another example 
of vicious and unjustified attacks. Cer- 
tainly we cannot so label the comments 
of those who have been our students in 
education courses, who, when discussing 
their practice teaching, or the initial part 
of their teaching experience, say such 
things as: 

“I have never felt so much at a loss 

. I didn’t know what to do first.” 

“I didn't know what would work with 
them, so I lectured...” 

“Just standing in front of them was 
the worst. My mind went blank.” 

“I don't think I want to become a 
teacher . . . 1 don’t think I taught them 
anything at all... I didn’t know how.” 


James H. M. Erickson 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Arizona State College 

Tempe, Arizona 


These comments were gleaned from 
those of students and graduates of four 
teacher education institutions in widely- 
separated parts of the country. Can we 
afford to ignore them? 


Imbalance in Course Sequences 


It is one premise of this article that 
there is a serious imbalance in most pro- 
fessional education course sequences (e€x- 
clusive of some participation and obser- 
vation courses, student teaching, and 
professional semesters) between theories 
of teaching and teaching itself. Ad- 
mittedly, theory is vital; yet it is this 
very, vitality which suffers most if it is not 
thoroughly incorporated into practice. 

It is a further premise that this imple- 
mentation of theory must begin previous 
to the practice-teaching experience, for 
then the “chips” are already down for 
the teacher candidate. It should and 
must begin in the laboratory situation of 
the general- or special-methods class- 
room, preferably under the direction of 
the teacher who propounded the theory 
concerned. Since it is not ordinarily fea- 
sible to bring appropriately-aged chil- 
dren into the classroom laboratory for 
practice purposes, the present writer sug- 
gests greater use of a device which, for 
the want of a better name, can be called 
“verisimilitude.” 
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VERISIMILITUDE: 


This device is exceedingly simple, and 
surprisingly effective. Basically, it is role- 
playing on a group basis; the college 
class can play, for instance, the part of a 
junior high-school core group, a high- 
school mathematics class, or a high-school 
English class. After announcing the sub- 
ject and grade level of his presentation, 
the student actually teaches a segment of 
instruction as it would be taught in an 
actual situation. This segment of instruc- 
tion may range in time allotment from 
five minutes to the entire class period, 
depending on the enrollment of the class. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
shorter, more frequent experiences tend 
to be best, both from the point of view 
of the instructor and the student; from 
ten to fifteen minutes for each individual 
would seem to be ample for a fair 
“sampling.” Similarly, the initial ex- 
perience should be short—perhaps not 
over five minutes in length; it can be 
increased gradually as the proficiency of 
the student increases. It should be added 
that, characteristically, the device works 
best when the age differential between 
the role which is played and that of the 
college student is not overly great; its 
application would be more difficult at the 
kindergarten and elementary levels. 


Dual Function of the Class 


The class itself has a dual function: 
first, it acts as a “sounding board” during 
the “teaching,” participating as a class 
of the appropriate grade level in accord 
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with the principle of verisimilitude. 
Second, at the conclusion of the segment 
of instruction, the class offers construc- 
tive criticism of the “teacher's” efforts. 
With increasing experience in being 
both a “teacher” and “pupil,” this criti- 
cism achieves a surprising degree of vali- 
dity. It has the further advantage of 
being peer-group criticism, which mili- 
tates toward greater acceptance. If it is 
carefully guided and supplemented by 
the methods-course instructor, it can have 
great value not only to the “teacher” con- 
cerned, but also to the students offering 
the criticism. Further, it offers an addi- 
tional basis for evaluation of the college 
class; here, performance is the measure. 

Thus, before ever appearing in front 
of an actual class at the proposed teach- 
ing level, the teacher candidate can have 
at least problem identification, and at 
best specific training in many practical 
areas, to include: voice and speech-difh- 
culties and mannerisms; production and 
actual use of units and daily lesson plans; 
techniques of teaching, to include among 
others discussion, question-answer, lec- 
ture, assignment making, classroom man- 
agement, and use of teaching aids. 

“Verisimilitude” as a teaching tech- 
nique is neither new nor original; it is as 
old, perhaps, as is the teaching of tech- 
niques of instruction. In the opinion of 
this writer, however, it has a definite con- 
tribution to make in the field of educa- 
tional methodology, and deserves much 
more widespread usage. 





I am deeply mindful of the crucial role of teachers. In my visits to schools throughout 
the country I have seen teachers not only imparting knowledge and skills but also 


patiently and devotedly helping to build character and good citizenship. 


In today’s 


world, the teacher's role is increasingly important—because the peace we seek can be 
achieved only through understanding among men, and education fosters this under- 


standing. 


I am hopeful, therefore, that states and communities will give increased 


support to teachers—in salaries, in facilities, in community esteem. It is also my hope 
that the Office of Education will be able to improve its services to the teacher in the 
classroom.—Lawrence G. Derthick in a statement to the press, December 20, 1956. 





College of Education 


Wauen a chemist wishes to use his vo- 
cational shorthand in a formula, he may 
utilize two arrows—pointing in oppo- 
site directions. This is to indicate 
that certain chemicals, when placed to- 
gether, set up an inter-reaction that 
moves in both directions continuously. 
The kind of relationship that should 
exist between the public schools and the 
college of education is akin to this type 
of chemical reaction. 

Most colleges of education maintain a 
rather close relationship with the public 
schools. At New Mexico Western College 
the emphasis given to maintaining such 
an association is motivated by much more 
than the traditional relationship between 
a preparatory institution and the stu- 
dents who were educated there. The 
somewhat obvious reason behind the 
policy of this particular College is the 
belief that mutual benefits accrue for the 
College and for the public schools when 
they work together. 

There are several ordinary methods of 
maintaining contacts. Every year a sum- 
mer session is available. There are always 
some individuals on campus who are 
available for commencement addresses or 
as speakers at a convention or meeting. 
The campus plant is usually available for 
use. None of us would really consider 
discarding these techniques nor minimiz- 
ing their importance. They are, however, 





- Public Schools: 
A Reaction with Benefits in Two Directions 


Jack O. L. Saunders 

Professor of Education 

New Mexico Western College 
Silver City, New Mexico 


only preliminary to the kind of practices 
that are producing desirable relations in 
the areas served by New Mexico Western 
College. 

The most important aspects of this Col- 
lege’s program relate to two major issues. 
The first of these is the solving of public 
school problems. The second point con- 
cerns the development of attitudes. As 
one would expect, these two are inter- 
related and depend upon one another. 
For purposes of differentiation they are 
described separately here. 


Solving Public School Problems 


Most institutions of higher learning 
offer certain courses which they require 
those who would be graduated to com- 
plete. They also offer a number of 
courses which may be elected by their 
students. After a period of years both the 
elective and required courses achieve a 
respect that is largely a matter of tradi- 
tion. Frequently, these courses are theo- 
retical, philosophical, or historical. Many 
times, despite an obvious cultural value, 
they become somewhat removed from a 
specific practical application. New 
Mexico Western College includes such 
courses, as do most other teacher educa- 
tion institutions, in the preparatory cur- 
riculum. Moreover, there is no thought 
of eliminating the more traditional re- 
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quirements of psychology, philosophy, 
and techniques. 

There is however, an increased empha- 
sis upon meeting the specific problems 
that teachers discover when they are 
working in the public schools. Through 
‘problems courses,” which are offered for 
credit, this College is demonstrating that 
full cooperation and all of the school’s 
resources are available to the public 
schools. The reader will note that credit 
is earned in these courses. At New 
Mexico Western there is a strong belief 
that work of graduate school calibre on 
practical problems should be evaluated 
in the same fashion as the work in the 
more traditional courses. 

Let us examine some of the “problem 
courses” to point up the kind of work 
being done. 

During the past several years pupil, 
teacher, patron, and board of education 
handbooks have been developed in most 
of the major school systems in the Col- 
lege’s natural geographical area through 
resident center or individual problems 
courses. Several school systems are be- 
ginning or are participating in ongoing 
curriculum revision studies. These be- 
gan as credit courses at the College and 
the College staff continues its consultant 
services. A safety program was initiated 
in a problems course by a group of class- 
room teachers that eventually involved 
the major service organizations of a com- 
munity and better protected the school 
children. A realistic public relations pro- 
gram that truly interpreted a school’s 
activities replaced a mediocre publicity 
effort because some teachers worked on 
problems that they thought were impor- 
tant in a resident center class. Some very 
exhaustive research into the problems of 
reporting to parents resulted in several 
devices that now better serve a school’s 
community. Another group of teachers 
in a different school added this research 


to their own efforts and solved some 


problems for themselves. A group of 
superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors in the major school systems of the 
district of the state’s Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration or- 
ganized a class to build an instrument by 
which the elementary school buildings of 
this particular area can be effectively 
evaluated. The same group proposes to 
construct an evaluation device to be ap- 
plied to the schools’ curricula next year. 
Guidance programs have evolved from 
problem courses for credit. 

As a result of these classes some im- 
portant public schoo] staff relations have 
been established. The fact that teachers 
and administrators work cooperatively in 
solving school problems has done much 
to establish good rapport. When status is 
forgotten in working together, a more 
productive, democratic relationship en- 
sues. There has been a tendency to in- 
volve teachers in the solutions of more 
school problems. An improved commit- 
ment to the objectives of the particular 
school system has resulted from this in- 
volvement. It is evident that teachers de- 
velop a feeling of belonging, of being a 
part of the total school system, when the 
scope of their activities encompasses 
problems which draw them out of their 
classrooms and break through the narrow 
confines of specialized departments. 

Working together, the administrators 
and the teachers achieve an understand- 
ing that results in an improved support 
of administrative policy and a mutual 
respect for one another. Usually the en- 
tire staff gains prestige from the coopera- 
tive effort which is a part of the “prob- 
lem course.” 

When problems are solved and good 
staff relations are enhanced, instruction 
is improved. This benefit is passed on to 
the children. In the final analysis, in- 
structional improvement is a primary 
goal of all teacher education programs. 
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Developing Constructive Attitudes 


The attitudes of public school and col- 
lege personnel are changed by this kind 
of an association. At New Mexico West- 
ern College it is believed that the inter- 
reaction is beneficial. 

Public school teachers come to trust 
and appreciate their colleagues who work 
at the college level. To some extent this 
is the result of demonstrated common 
interests. In a larger sense it is derived 
from the ability of the college professor 
to help the teacher and the administra- 
tor solve school problems. This help may 
take the form of suggested sources of ma- 
terials and current research, of proposing 
practices which were proved successful in 
the college teacher's experience, or 
simply supplying information. 

Probably the most important benefits 
are those that come to the college pro- 
fessors. 

All the members of the Department of 
Education staff at New Mexico Western 
have at least five years of public school 
experience. As time passes, however, 
their personal public school experience 
becomes more removed from current 
school problems. A close association with 
public school personnel tends to prevent 
this remoteness from occurring. The Col- 
lege staff members must keep in touch 
with current school problems if they are 
to cope with these issues. By maintaining 
contacts the College instructor is more 
effective in the problem classes and also 
in his work with prospective teachers. 

\ common criticism of those who pur- 
port to teach others to teach is that they 
set up too many hypothetical and ideal 
situations and then propose theories that 
have little application to a real school 
system. Teaching a “problem course” 
makes imperative the utilization of 
theory that can be applied. 
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Some of the New Mexico Western Col- 
lege instructors believe that they do their 
most effective teaching in the problem 
courses. This may be a result of the high 
motivation of the class members. It 
comes, in part, from the desire to do 
better teaching. When one is confronted 
with those who are able to recognize 
effective teaching and those who know 
what they want, the teacher must be 
competent. 

There is a tendency to break through 
the “ivory tower” barrier in this associa- 
tion. The kind of relationships that are 
promoted between teachers and admini- 
strators who share common interests and 
problems are enhanced for the college 
teacher also. College instructors and 
public school teachers should enjoy a 
rapport that is both friendly and pro- 
fessionally productive. 

Finally, the attitudes of college pro- 
fessors towards the local schools can 
either help or hinder the college's public 
relations program. People who live in 
the communities that are served by the 
college appreciate the help, the interest 
and the attitude of the college teacher 
who is concerned with public education. 
This appreciation is reflected in two 
ways. The college instructor is made to 
feel he belongs to the community and 
that he is respected. The college gets a 
reputation for being concerned about 
teachers and schools with the result that 
prospective teachers and practicing 
teachers seek out the services of the 
school. 

When a program helps solve problems, 
improves instruction, stimulates growth 
for all concerned, and establishes desir- 
able relationships this, truly, is a reaction 
with benefits in two directions. 





The total per cent of elementary school teachers with less than four years of college 
preparation, 1953-54, in the United States was 31.8.—Ranking of the States, NEA Research 
Division, January 1957. p. 10. 
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Good Teachers: Whose Responsibility? 


Or; ALL the professional areas which 
have come under attack during the past 
decade or so, teacher education has con- 
sistently been the number one target for 
responsible and _ irresponsible critics. 
Educators of all kinds have been in a 
state of turmoil over just what consti- 
tutes excellent education for teachers. 
Happily, there now appears to be some 
inclination for warring groups to ham- 
mer out possible solutions to teacher 
education problems on a profession-wide 
base. 
Some Current Trends 

Already, college enrollments are ap- 
proaching and surpassing those of post- 
World War II. In many cases, larger 
percentages of these growing numbers 
are enrolling in teacher education pro- 
grams. In addition to these two factors, 
numbers of liberal arts graduates are 
turning to teaching, many of whom have 
participated in the various experimental 
conversion programs. 

Hand in hand with mushrooming 
college enrollments, there is an increas- 
ingly rapid movement toward off-campus 
student teaching. Some off-campus pro- 
grams are high quality and well planned, 
while all too many are understaffed, 
inadequately supervised and financed, 
and at best, poor. Some university and 
college administrators even point with 
pride to “inexpensive” programs for 
turning out “teachers” by the hundreds. 


Thomas D. Horn 

President, The Association for Student 
Teaching 

University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 


It is a hopeful sign that attention has 
and is being directed toward quality in 
teacher education.' Quality in terms of 
individual performance, content excel- 
lence, methods of instruction, and the 
understanding of human development 
should be a first consideration. Then 
the quantity and kinds of experiences 
needed to attain quality may be de- 
termined. It hardly needs mentioning 
that the teaching profession has reached 
little agreement on just what constitutes 
quality in preparing teachers. The cur- 
rent willingness to work together in an 
attempt to describe high quality teacher 
education programs is the first basic step 
toward improving professional quality. 

Unfortunately, there are now in exist- 
ence currently approved teacher educa- 
tion programs which are hardly worthy 
of the name. In some cases, accrediting 
visitation teams have been so _handi- 
capped by a small staff and too little 
time to appraise basic elements of a pro- 
gram, that the subsequent evaluation 
report has been of questionable utility. 
To make the picture even more dis- 
couraging, it is the student teaching 
experiences, the heart of the professional 


‘Dwight K. Curtis, Ed., Achieving Quality in 
Off-Campus Professional Laboratory Experiences 
(Cedar Falls, lowa: The Association for Student 
Teaching, 1957) 84 pp. 
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program, which most often receive little 
or no attention. It is to be hoped that 
one outcome of attention to quality in 
teacher education will be the review of 
programs already accredited. 


An Existing Friction Point 


Probably the most troublesome difh- 
culty encountered by persons on the 
firing line of teacher preparation is the 
“tin cup” approach to securing facilities, 
cooperation, materials, personnel, and 
time for off-campus programs. It should 
be pointed out that the following de- 
scription is no doubt oversimplified and 
refers only to certain instances and not 
to all cases. 

The “tin cup” approach works some- 
thing like this. In the first place, the 
teacher education program represents 
merely a concession to reality and oc- 
cupies pretty much a “country cousin” 
status in the total functioning of the 
institution. This is especially true with 
reference to funds and the status of 
personnel. 

The person responsible for arranging 
laboratory experiences carries out his 
job in addition to a load already ex- 
ceeding most human capabilities. He 
goes, tin cup in hand (or hat, if you 


prefer), begging for spots to place 
student teachers and for observation 
facilities. 


The local public school personnel, 
feeling sorry for the college person and 
feeling a responsibility for educating 
teachers, do their best to meet his re- 
quests. In a few short weeks, it becomes 
apparent that the college representative 
is not able to provide the necessary 
leadership and supervision over students 
in the public schools . . . how can he? 
Classroom teachers begin to resent the 
time needed to work with student 
teachers. As a result, questions arise 
concerning further cooperation and pos- 
sible kinds of teacher recompence. 

Various feelings of dissatisfaction 
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ultimately get back to the college ad- 
ministration, which then takes the 
teacher education person to task for 
doing an unsatisfactory job. He is now 
going in the other direction with his tin 
cup, from the public school administra- 
tion to the college administration. As 
the blows fall from all sides, it seems as 
if somehow he is responsible for edu- 
cating teachers, not the college and not 
the schools who will ultimately absorb 
graduates as regular staff members. To 
the classroom teacher, it seems as if 
somehow he is responsible for educating 
teachers, not the college. 


Wither Away? 


This brings us to consideration of the 
title, “Good Teachers: Whose Responsi- 
bility?” The time is upon us to further 
provide a profession-wide base for the 
improvement of pre- and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. Certainly, colleges 
cannot do the job alone. Leaders from 
the ranks of classroom teachers and 
school supervisors and administrators 
have begun to evidence additional 
feelings of responsibility for teacher 
education. 

Leadership from the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards is providing for the 
profession-wide consideration of teacher 
education problems by setting up na- 
tional conferences. Herein lies the future 
of teacher education. Where we go from 
here depends upon how all segments of 
the profession contribute to the solution 
of existing and future problems, and the 
willingness of all segments to go beyond 
special interests to real cooperative work 
together. 


Throughout the subsequent articles in 
this issue, it may be seen how vital is 
the continuous concern for problems in 
teacher education by all in the profes- 
sion. Who is responsible for developing 
good teachers? The entire teaching pro- 
fession. 











Legal Status of Laboratory Schools and 
Teacher Education Laboratory Practices 


ln 1930 a comprehensive summary of 
the data about the legal status of prac- 
tice teaching, laboratory schools, and 
other types of laboratory practice in 
teacher education was published.'' That 
summary was compiled from studies 
made by the Committee on Practice 
Teaching of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, an 
examination of statutes, and a collection 
of decisions in court cases. Since that 
time, no comprehensive summary has 
been published, although one phase was 
treated by Edwards in his revised edition 
of The Courts and The Public Schools.* 


Trends to 1930 

Since the summary is not readily avail- 
able, it is important to give here an 
abridged listing of tendencies then exist- 
ing. These will be of three kinds, viz., 
statutes, court decrees, and regulations 
issued by the state departments of educa- 
tion under their general powers. 

By 1930, most states had begun to 
require supervised student teaching as 
part of the program of teacher education 
for a standard certificate issued upon 
completion of four years of college prep- 


"A. R. Mead, Supervised Student Teaching 
(Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing House, 
1930), 891 p 

*Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public 
Schools, Revised Edition (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955), 622 p. 


A. R. Mead 

Director Emeritus of Educational 
Research 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 


aration. Several states had laws which es- 
tablished the campus laboratory school 
in the teachers colleges and colleges of 
education in universities. This was true 
of Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Vermont. 
In addition, a lesser number of states 
authorized the teacher education insti- 
tution to set up “model” or “practice” 
schools in cooperation with public 
school systems, usually off the campus 
of the institution. This was true in 
Arizona, Connecticut, lowa, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Vermont. The specific 
conditions under which these coopera- 
tive plans could be set up varied in these 
states. California, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, and Utah had laws which provided 
certain conditions to assure attendance 
at schools used for laboratory work in 
teacher education, which, by implica- 
tion, also assumed the legality of such 
off-campus programs. 

In one state there was an attempt to 
obtain funds by legislative appropriation 
to help finance practice teaching, etc., 
in privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities. This failed at the time. 

Court cases reported in lowa, New 
York, and North Dakota revealed that 
certain issues were raised by these 
schools. Some were as follows: Is (or is 
not) a normal school a part of the 
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common school system, and hence, may 
it (or may it not) be the recipient of 
funds from a public school district? 
Should children be compelled to attend 
schools taught by student teachers 
whose work is inferior to the work of 
the regular teachers? Should student 
teachers be required to have licenses to 
teach like other teachers? May a 
teachers college or university recommend 
teachers to be employed as regular 
teachers in cooperating public labora- 
tory schools? May student teachers be 
paid a salary or part salary? May boards 
of education contract with teachers col- 
leges for use of their plants by colleges 
for teacher education work? May public 
school teachers divide their time, if ap- 
proved by their employing board, with 
the teachers college? Or, receive pay 
from the college? 

There are other issues, but these are 
representative. As a rule, the cases were 
decided so that the teacher education 
program could continue, sometimes with 
more definite legality than before. 

Because supervised student teaching, 
especially for secondary teachers, was a 
new venture in the nation and there was 
little legal precedence, the above-men- 
tioned NSCTE Committee prepared a 
suggested statute which covered in de- 
tail most of the issues involved.* 


Why Legal Issues Arose 

Before describing the present legal 
situation, it is important to understand 
why such matters ever became legal 
problems at all. They arose largely be- 
cause of the conditions in the two di- 
visions of institutions, viz., the public 
elementary-secondary schools and the 
colleges, normal schools, and universities. 

°A. R. Mead, Op. cit., Chapters 21 and 22. 
The reader who desires more detail is referred 


to the comprehensive summary in the two chap- 
ters, and to Edwards, /bid., p. 158. The older 


reports of the Committee are printed in the 
early annual procedings of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education and will be 
difficult to find. 


The development of the free public 
schools was slow but, at the same time, 
quite removed in popular opinion from 
that of the normal schools, colleges, and 
universities. With the exception of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and possibly 
lowa, the public free schools were quite 
well under way before demands were 
active for institutions to prepare teachers 
for them. These public schools were 
almost all locally controlled by district 
boards and were taught by teachers who 
had certificates and who obtained their 
licenses upon examinations, sometimes 
by the local or other agency. These 
short-term schools gradually became an 
agency to which the children were re- 
quired by law to attend; they were 
housed often in a building of one or few 
rooms with meager equipment, the 
course of study of which was prescribed 
by subjects by state law, and the subjects 
represented by textbooks in the schools. 
They were subject to much local public 
opinion and many a teacher found that 
he taught very much what the parents, 
or a few of them, wanted taught. The 
school was supported then to a large 
degree by local taxes. Secondary educa- 
tion was still largely private. 

Colleges and universities, remotely lo- 
cated from the great numbers of public 
schools, were set up by specific laws, 
while the schools were established by 
laws of general application. In addition, 
these institutions slowly grew into ma- 
turity, so littke known about by masses 
of local school people and parents that 
they seemed to have no relation to the 
public schools. In fact, they were often 
viewed with some degree of suspicion as 
places which harbored sources of un- 
orthodox views, and perhaps downright 
atheistic teachings. 

With the growth of public secondary 
education, the source of teachers became 
more often the college and university. 
With the increased need for more and 
more teachers, and an awakened com- 
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prehension among educators that teach- 
ers needed preparation, the states began 
to enact laws that required teachers to 
have some kind of schooling above the 
elementary school before they could be 
licensed to teach. To provide the pro- 
grams, normal schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, with the cooperation of state 
departments of education, began to re- 
quire “practice teaching” quite general- 
ly. This came mostly after 1900 in our 
nation. From 1900 to date, the growth 
of the laboratory school and its practices 
in teacher education has been rapid and 
attended with many problems, some of 
which we did not face previously. 


Case Example Identifies Current Issues 


Many of these problems can be identi- 
fied by the development of a specific 
cooperating laboratory school system in 
Ohio. The institution, being private, 
had no campus school nor did it have 
funds to maintain one. It sought “prac- 
tice” facilities in the local city school 
system. The superintendent favored the 
idea. The high school principal opposed 
it because he claimed that the university 
was thus attempting to control a public 
school. He aroused some of the teachers 
and citizens so that appropriate and 
harmonious cooperative relationships 
were impossible. So that was an issue, 
and is yet. Seeking facilities elsewhere, 
the university negotiated with a con- 
solidated high school and in the nego- 
tiations these questions arose: May the 
board of education make a ‘egal con- 
tract with a private university for use 
of the high school for supervised student 
teaching? If it may, under what con- 
ditions? May the university send young 
men and young women who have no 
teaching certificates into this high school 
to teach? If they may, who supervises 
them? What can be done to prevent 
exploitation of the children of this 
school? If parents object to such a con- 
tract, can its existence be maintained? 
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May the university recommend and help 
pay teachers who will teach children 
and also supervise student teachers? May 
all the groups of children be used for 
teacher education purposes? May the 
university change the school’s cur- 
riculum? It will be observed that such 
problems had not arisen in large degree 
previously and, of course, had had no 
legal adjudication. Some questions were 
clearly answered by state laws; others 
were not. Currently, if an institution 
enters into the development of new 
laboratory school facilities, it still faces 
some of these problems, but it is now 
possible to get action and facilities with 
much less opposition. 

Among these issues was the fact that 
in most states the powers oi the state 
department of education were often 
either rather nebulous or strictly limited 
to certain functions. This made it diff- 
cult to obtain any leadership assistance 
from that agency to develop laboratory 
school facilities. In addition, many 
superintendents, as popularly elected 
officials, had no inclination or under- 
standing to do anything about such 
matters. This left the college (or uni- 
versity) alone to fight the battle, and its 
relationships, as indicated, were still 
somewhat extra-legal, and probably in 
some cases illegal, in these teacher edu- 
cation matters. So, one big issue was: 
What are the powers of the state depart- 
ment of education relative to laboratory 
schools, supervised student teaching, 
etc.? In some cases, this issue is still 
undefined and unsettled. 


This new development in teacher edu- 
cation brought into the picture a rather 
large number of general and _ specific 
legal problems. In a campus laboratory 
school a supervising teacher can exercise 
considerable control over what is taught 
and not taught; but in an off-campus 
school, can a college supervisor do the 
same if the teachers in the laboratory 
school object? Let us assume that the 
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off-campus school is very conservative in 
most of its policies, and the college 
teacher education unit is aggressive and 
rather liberal in its teachings and prac- 
tices. The teacher education unit asks 
the high school teacher of social studies 
if he will please use the socio-drama as 
a means of teaching the children about 
group relations, as well as use the usual 
textbook recitation. The teacher objects. 
Then where and how will the student 
teacher ever, in his college years, see 
such a type of teaching? 


Role of the State Department 
of Education 

The first legal problem to be described 
is the legal role of the state department 
of education. As states moved from local 
certification of teachers to state certifica- 
tion, this became a function of the state 
department of education. Such an agency 
may have only the power to enforce 
specific legal certification requirements 
teachers must meet; but some have 
power under a general law to prescribe 
what, within limits, the requirements are 
to be. For example, in the State of 
Alabama, the department can_ tell 
teachers what kind of courses they must 
take to obtain a license. True, these re- 
quirements are partly determined by 
the views of staff members in the ac- 
credited teacher education institutions, 
but the power is still that of the depart- 
ment. Because of this, teachers are re- 
quired legally to do supervised student 
teaching, the amount, etc., fixed by de- 
partment regulations set up in coopera- 
tion with the colleges. In addition, this 
same department can accredit colleges 
and universities legally to educate teach- 
ers and require the institutions to pro- 
vide certain facilities as to staff, library, 
instruction, and laboratory school. What 
is true of this state is true of many more. 
It is the typical legal situation with 
reference to teacher education programs 
and facilities. In varying degrees this 
is the case in Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
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necticut, the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. In many cases the depart- 
ment has other powers related to these 
issues. In this practice there is an ex- 
tension of the legal principle that pub- 
lic education is primarily a state func- 
tion; now teacher education for public 
school teachers is also a state function. 
Statutory Requirements for 
Laboratory Schools 

A second legal development is the 
expansion of statutory law requiring 
that higher educational institutions 
which educate teachers must, or may, 
maintain “model” or “practice’’ schools, 
or have the legal power to develop such 
facilities by contractual relations with 
existing public schools. In Arkansas, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Washington, and Wisconsin, laws 
make such provisions for teachers col- 
leges and the earlier normal schools. The 
Wisconsin Code, Section 37.10, provides 
that the Board of Regents of State Col- 
leges shall establish “model” or “prac- 
tice’”’ schools. The North Carolina law, 
Section 116-54, requires the Western 
Carolina College at Cullowhee to main- 
tain a “demonstration” or “practice” 
school. A similar provision exists for 
Appalachian State Teachers College at 
Boone. Likewise, there are similar laws 
for the teachers colleges of Arkansas (see 
sections of Law 80-2608, May 14, 1907). 

Several of the states have laws which 
require or authorize laboratory schools 
for teacher education but extend the 
plan to that of a school used by con- 
tract between the higher educational 
institution and the cooperating public 
schools. This is true of California, 


gon, 


Indiana, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
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Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
probably some others. The laws of In- 
diana and California are among those 
most complete. That of Indiana reads: 

Section 28-5702 (7281.1), Acts of 1929. 
Schools Conducted by State Universities o7 
Normal Schools—Contracts for Education of 
Children. Whenever any of the several 
boards of trustees of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana University, and Purdue 
University, shall have established a school 
in the county in the state in which Indiana 
State Normal School, Indiana State Univer- 
sity, or Purdue University is situated, for the 
purpose of instructing children therein in 
the subjects and branches of learning taught 
in the public schools of the state, the several 
trustees of the school townships of this state 
of trustees of the 
several cities and towns in this state are 
hereby authorized to enter into contracts 
with such boards of trustees of Indiana State 
Normal School, Indiana University, or 
Purdue University for the conducting of 
such schools providing for the education of 
all or any number of children of the said 
several school corporations in such school 
districts and fixing the compensation to be 
paid to such board of trustees so conducting 
such school and the time of payment thereof. 


and the several boards 


In this statute the contract is to enable 
the institution to establish such a labora- 
tory school. Further details are listed 
in Sections 28-5703 (7281.2), 28-5704, and 
28-5705, and deal with selection and 
transportation of children to such a 
school, limits of costs thereof, and length 
of the contract. 

California's Section 8052 of Article 4 
provides: 

The governing board of any school district 
may enter into agreements with a state col- 
lege, the University of California, or any 
other university or college accredited by the 
State Board of Education as a Teacher Edu- 
cation Institution, to provide teaching ex- 
perience through practice teaching to stu- 
dents enrolled in teacher training curricula 
of such institutions. Any such agreement 
may provide for the payment for the services 
rendered by the school district of an amount 
not to exceed the actual cost to the school 
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district of the services rendered by the dis- 
trict. The Director of Education and the 
Regents of the University of California are 
hereby ‘authorized to enter into such agree- 
ments with the governing board of any 
school district as to any state college, and the 
University of California respectively. 

All funds received by the governing board 

of school districts under this section shall 
be paid by it into the county treasury to the 
credit of the general fund of the district. 
(Added by Statute, 1951, Ch. 1620.) 
In 1949, a law then enacted (Sections 
204 11 and 204 12 of Article 4) provided 
that the State Director of Education, 
with approval of the Director of Finance 
and the governing board of school dis- 
tricts in which state colleges are located, 
may enter into leases of the schools to 
the colleges on terms agreeable to col- 
lege, district, and Director of Education; 
that such lease may run for as long as 
20 years; and that the district must 
maintain the school building. It will be 
seen that this state has a most complete 
legal basis for the development and 
operation of laboratory schools for 
teacher education. The statutes have 
other provisions, to be discussed later. 


Who Has Administrative Control? 

These statutes contain some other 
provisions of importance. One of the 
problems of administration of a labora- 
tory school is who, or what agency, has 
the control of the school and can direct 
its operations, particularly those of 
teacher education. In most cases, this 
has to be settled by a compromise in 
which general school laws operate as to 
the school as an agency for the educa- 
tion of children, and the college or uni- 
versity has limited control over the 
teacher education activities. Control is 


limited because some teacher education 
activities will really involve some degree 
of change in the teaching of children 
and some degree of introduction of new 
subject matter into the course of study. 
This fact is shown by simple example of 
the use of an experience unit in a school 
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by a student teacher when previously 
the school followed closely a textbook 
pattern of teaching. In such an instance, 
if the school authorities objected, the 
college would have no legal basis to do 
other than what the school demanded. 
By implication, the California statutes 
give most of the control to the college or 
university. Tennessee provided in 1925, 
by law, in Section 49-3204, that the state 
teachers colleges could set up laboratory 
schools, apparently as their own, or on 
a cooperative plan, and then prescribed 
that “the training school must be under 
the control of the State Board of Educa- 
tion,” though actually under college 
control. 

Another kind of legality to the exist- 
ence of a laboratory school is found in 
those actions of state legislatures by 
which they appropriate money to build 
and maintain a laboratory school in a 
particular college or university, and 
continue to do so, even though no 
specific law was ever passed authorizing 
such a school. It is taken for granted 
that such an appropriation is legality 
enough. The State of Florida has three 
such laboratory schools. 


Legality o* Student Teaching 

One of the issues that is often hidden 
or not mentioned is whether children 
can be taught legally by a student 
teacher, a person who has no legal 
teacher’s certificate, and who is there for 
the purpose of preparing to teach. Of 
course, most principals will assume that 
the real responsibility for teaching rests 
with the regularly certificated and ap- 
pointed teacher with whom the student 
teacher is at work. Yet the 90-period 
minimum prescribed by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation may mean that a student teacher 
actually teaches a class of children for 
one-half of a school year. This problem 
has not yet become acute in many loca- 
tions. It may do so if a taxpayer ever 
gets the idea that children are being 
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exploited for the purpose of teacher 
education. The State of California, how- 
ever, provides that such student teachers 
shall have “preliminary” teaching certi- 
ficates, which can be valid for a maxi- 
mum of two years. This unique statute 
is quoted: 

Article 9, Section 12201. The superinten- 
dent of schools in each county shall issue to 
persons in training for teaching service pre- 
liminary certificates of a temporary character 
(1945, Ch. 1205). 
12202. 


A preliminary certificate 
recom- 


Section 
shall be issued to the holder of a 
mendation from a state college, the Univer- 
sity of California, or any private university 
or college accredited by the State Board of 
Education to train teachers. The certificate 
shall specifically authorize the holder to do 
student teaching without salary from dis- 
trict funds, and no student teaching may be 
performed without such certificate. The 
holder shall be deemed a certificated em- 
ployee of the district with respect to acts 
performed by him at the direction, sugges- 
tion, or consent of the certificated employees 
under whose supervision and control the 
holder performs his duties, whether or not 
such duties are performed entirely in the 
presence of the employees of the district 
assigned to supervise the holder. (Enacted 
1945, and amended in 1951 and 1953, 
Ch. 857.) 

Section 12203 has another provision 
which prevents the old evasive stunt of 
placing a student teacher in a situation 
for which he is obviously not qualified 
by previous preparation, such as placing 
a student teacher prepared to teach high 
school English in a class of students in 
mathematics. This is the only statutory 
provision the writer has found that is 
directly pertinent to the exploitation of 
children and student teachers. 


Legality of Use of School District Funds 


When any cooperation exists between 
the public school district and the college 
or university, inevitably there arises the 
problem of whether any funds from the 
school district may be used to defray 
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any of the cost of the cooperative ac- 
tivities. On this matter there are two 
different tentative legal answers. The 
California statute referred to above 
(Article 4, Section 8052) provides for 
payment by the college or university of 
money to the school district for services 
rendered. In the State of Washington 
a suit was brought to prevent use of 
school district money to help support a 
“model training school.” The decision 
was that such schools are not entitled to 
such money from the common school 
fund. An opinion rendered July 1, 1919, 
by the Supreme Court of the State of 
North Dakota, stated that the model 
school was a part of the common school 
system, and cited section 148 of the 
State Constitution which expressly states 
the free public schools include all levels 
up to and including normal and collegi- 
ate courses. Here the State brought suit 
to recover $2,794 due from the Valley 
City School District to help support the 
model or training school.t The Wash- 
ington case was decided on the basis 
that model or training schools under 
control of teachers colleges are not a 
part of the public free school system of 
the State. Edwards cites several cases 
with the same point of view.® 

Probably the real status is determined 
by what is defined by constitution or 
statute as the nature of the free public 
schools, and if they so include levels of 
college and university type with all their 
divisions, it is difficult to see how courts 
can otherwise interpret than that such 
schools are a part of the common or free 
public school system. In one state, there 
is a statute which provides that funds 
from school districts may be so used: 


‘Reports of cases decided in the Supreme 


Court of North Dakota, February 7, 1919, to 
May 9, 1919, Volume 42, p. 464-69. Also cited 
in A. R. Mead, Op. cit., p. 722-27. 

*Newton Edwards, Op. cit., p. 158. 
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Section 2647C, 1945 and 1950. Laws of 
Texas. That from and after the passage 
of this amendment, the Board of Regents of 
the State Teachers Colleges of Texas or the 
governing body of any other state supported 
teacher training institution and the trustees 
of any independent school district shall be 
empowered to enter into contracts whereby 
the said teachers colleges may use the pub- 
lic schools of said independent school dis 
trict as laboratory schools for training of 
teachers; provided further that the available 
local school funds of such colleges or the 
local funds of such school districts may be 
used in the pursuance and performance of 
such contracts. 

This issue may arise in several states 
in the future. 


Who Shall Attend? 


Who can, shall, or must attend labora- 
tory schools utilized for teacher educa- 
tion purposes? Most administrators in 
teacher education prefer that children 
have the opportunity of choosing to at- 
tend such schools (or their parents have 
such choice), rather than the attendance 
from a given area of school population 
be compulsory. Yet in many cases, it is 
impossible for children and parents to 
have such a choice. In the Iowa case, 
decided in the lowa State Supreme 
Court, September term, 1919, the ma- 
jority opinion uses these words: 

In one of its buildings the college main- 
tains a Normal Training School, and by 
arrangement between the college and the 
district, authorized by statute for that pur- 
pose, all pupils of school age residing in a 
certain section of the district are required 
to attend the school conducted in said nor- 


mal traning building where they are in- 
structed by teachers employed by _ the 
college.’ 


“Quoted from Vernon's Annotated Revised 
Civil Statutes of the State of Texas, Volume 8, 
Articles 2461-2922, 1951. 

"Cited from Supreme Court Report, Septem- 
ber term, 1919, to January term, 1920. Volume 
187, p. 89-120. Also cited in A. R. Mead, Op. 
cit., p. 699. 
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In a contract between Ohio Wesleyan 
University and Brown Township School 
Board, 1925-26, to provide practice 
teaching facilities for students from Ohio 
Wesleyan, the children had no other 
school to attend; hence such attendance 
was compulsory. This condition exists 
in many places in the United States. So 
it is a practice in these situations that 
the children must attend such schools. 
However, the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School of the University of Florida has 
obtained most of its pupils by applica- 
tion from children in areas close enough 
to the school for children to attend, and 
even when two county bus-route loads 
of children were assigned to the Labora- 
tory School by the County Board of 
Education, the children were later given 
the choice of attending another school. 

Assuming honesty of intention among 
those parents who do not want their 
children to attend such a school for 
fear of being “practiced upon by un- 
skilled teachers” (the student teachers), 
and assuming that under certain con- 
ditions some difference might occur as 
to the comparative effectiveness of teach- 
ing there and in schools without student 
teachers, the problem exists. It is es- 
sential that all cooperative agreements 
and all laboratory school systems in- 
corporate provisions of a _ protective 
nature against exploitation of the chil- 
dren. Among these are such regulations 
as the following: limited number of 
periods to be taught by the student 
teacher; required conferences with the 
supervising teacher and correction of in- 
appropriate work done; requiring the 
supervising teacher to be actually present 
in the classroom where such teaching is 


being done; insistence that student 


teachers be selected and placed appro- 
priately in student teaching or intern- 
ships; well prepared supervising teachers 
who are given free time to do the neces- 
sary observing, conferences, etc. 
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Other Legal Issues 


The other and last phase of the legal 
status of laboratory schools and labora- 
tory experiences in teacher education is 
the matter of court actions on issues 
raised by these schools and related prac- 
tices. In general, most of the issues 
involved have been already stated and 
also some of the decisions. In the New 
Paltz, New York, State Normal School 
Case, a school trustee attempted to ob- 
struct the execution of a law which 
would have had the practical effect of 
abolishing the Normal School's campus 
training school. In _ two _ decisions, 
Draper, then State Commissioner of 
Education, held that the statute was 
appropriate, that the trustee was without 
authority to obstruct action, and that 
charges against the school district 
formerly incurred were legal charges 
and must be paid by a levy on the tax- 
payers.’ In this case, the State Normal 
School was assured of the school and its 
operation in spite of obstructions by a 
local trustee. 

The Iowa State Teachers College case 
is long and involved. Both a majority 
and a minority report were made by the 
State Supreme Court members. A con- 
tract between the College and the Inde- 
pendent School District of Cedar Falls 
provided a campus training school in 
which student teachers did their work 
under the supervision of the regularly 
employed and certificated teachers. The 
lower court decreed that the plan by 
which student teachers did their work 
was illegal; that student teachers had no 
certificates and hence could not do their 
work there; that provisional certificates 
issued to them did not obviate the 
illegality; and that the College could 
not pay the critic teachers and use part 
of their time. While admitting certain 


"A. R. Mead, Op. cit. p. 691-98. See also 
original decisions in T. E. Finegan, Annual 
Report of the University of the State of New 
York, Volume 2, p. 418-22, 1914. 
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of the contentions of the lower court, 
the Supreme Court majority opinion 
reversed the earlier decision and _ sus- 
tained the contract and practices in- 
volved in the execution of the contract. 
Again, the higher court of a state held 
that a state teachers college could make 
such contracts and could execute them.® 

An Arizona court rendered another 
decision which was not appealed to the 
State Supreme Court, October 29, 1925. 
It concerned the compulsory attendance 
of children at the laboratory school of 
Tempe State Teachers College and the 
legality of segregation of Mexican chil- 
dren from others. The Superior Court 
of Maricopa County decreed: 

1. A child cannot be forced to attend a 
laboratory school for teacher preparing 
work when there is another school in 
the same district. 

2. Children cannot be segregated on 
account of race (in this case, national- 
ity) unless segregation is expressly pro- 
vided in the statutes as is the case for 
Negroes in Arizona.” 

Edwards,'! in summarizing some of 
these matters, says, in essence, that 
teacher education’ institutions and 
boards of education may enter into con- 
tracts to have the schools used for 
laboratory work in teacher education. 
Student teachers are not required to have 
certificates (see exception in California 
statute). The board of education does 
not surrender control of school facilities; 
it retains this and it cannot contract 
that power away from itself. The col- 
leges contribute to salaries of the super- 
vising or critic teachers in the laboratory 
school. While anyone may recommend 
to a board of education that a certain 
teacher be employed, and a college may 


"See Supreme Court Record, September term, 
1919, to January term, 1920, Volume 187, p. 
89-120. 

"Original data supplied the author by Pro- 
fessor I. D. 
College. 

"Edwards, Op. cit., p. 157-58. 


Payne of Tempe State Teachers 
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also do that, the board of education is 
not bound in law to act on such recom- 
mendations. The board of education, 
through its own agents (the administra- 
tors) selects the teachers. Edwards also 
states that teachers colleges are not a 
part of the public school system, and we 
have already noted the one exception 
to that in North Dakota in which the 
“model” school is by statute a part of 
the public school system, even though 
it is also a part of the college. 


What Are Future Legal Needs? 


What laws, if any, are yet needed with 
reference to laboratory schools and 
laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion? If any laws relative to these 
matters are to be enacted, they should 
aim at improvement of teacher educa- 
tion practices and also the improvement 
of the schools to be served. Legislation, 
and perhaps court interpretation, are 
needed for the following matters: 


1. There is need for a law to define 
and legalize the status and give 
professional recognition to the 
supervising teacher (critic teacher), 
particularly in cooperating labora- 
tory schools, in state programs of 
practice or student teaching, and 
state programs of internship prac- 
tice for students preparing to teach 
and to be school administrators. 
At present, these teachers are very 
important factors in teacher educa- 
tion, and yet their status in refer- 
ence to almost every matter that 
involves a teacher is left in doubt 
and is nebulous, to say the least. 
Until it is improved in law and 
practice, the whole program is in 
jeopardy. 

2. Definition and clarification of the 
powers of most state departments 
of education is needed. These de- 
partments should be legally author- 
ized to serve teacher education as 
is needed. 














Role Dilemmas in Student Teaching 


Tue TREND towards off-campus 
teaching for students preparing to teach 
has focused attention upon the necessity 
of helping these students understand 
their role and responsibilities in the 
public schools. These responsibilities 
cannot be defined solely in terms of 
particular techniques or procedures; the 
importance of interpersonal interaction 
must be considered. Social psychology 
has made a distinct contribution in 
pointing up the significance of each in- 
dividual’s perception of a given situa- 
tion as a determinant of his behavior. 
Those who are concerned with teacher 
education can no longer be content 
with specific procedures, but must in- 
vestigate the social-psychological com- 
plexities of student growth. 

There lie within the organizational 
framework of off-campus student teach- 
ing certain inherent difficulties which 
should be recognized. The student 
teacher is placed in a public school to 
gain experience under the guidance of 
a selected classroom teacher. He par- 
ticipates in professional activities; at 
times he assumes more responsibility 
than at others, but he is not in full com- 
mand. Thus, he approximates, but can- 
not fully achieve, total responsibility 
until he himself, becomes an appointed 
member of the profession. The degree 
of approximation, will vary with the 
student teacher, the school, and the 
length of the experience. 
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This article will attempt to point up 
some of the sources of role dilemmas 
frequently evidenced under these con- 
ditions and to suggest a line of inquiry 
that may be fruitful in revealing insights 
into the adjustive processes of student 
teachers, thus contributing towards the 
ultimate goal of discovering ways of 
facilitating these processes. The frame 
of reference is the student himself, who 
is confronted with the problem of grow- 
ing rather rapidly into increased respon- 
sibility in teaching. In so doing, there 
is frequently more than one dilemma by 
virtue of being a student teacher and 
not a regular teacher. 


What are some of the psychological 
forces that may present confusion or 
conflict in this situation? There seem 
to be four facets of this problem that 
warrant examination. These constitute 
merely a beginning inquiry. The fact 
that they are in some measure inter- 
related serves to point up their dynamic 
interaction in teaching. 


Role Definition 


Students enter student teaching with 
certain preconceived expectations. For 
some students these are rather clearly 
defined; for others they may be hazy or 
vague. Some expect to be able to put 
into practice immediately many of the 
ideas they have been acquiring, or they 
expect to find certain practices in the 
school considered desirable. Others may 
not be able to verbalize specifics but 
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have a general projection of anticipated 
experiences. There are, of course, varia- 
tions in maturity. Each student, never- 
theless, has expectations of his role as 
a student teacher and a concept of him- 
self as a teacher. 


The problem becomes magnified upon 
consideration of the preconceived ex- 
pectations with which the student is 
received into the school. The faculty 
expects him to fit into the program in 
one way or another, depending upon 
past experiences of this kind. If the 
cooperating teacher is carefully prepared 
or has worked successfully with other 
student teachers, he will probably adjust 
his expectations for a particular student 
and work for gradual and continuous 
growth. If not, he may treat the student 
teacher as a clerical, janitorial, or rou- 
tine assistant. On the other hand, the 
relationship may be so poorly defined 


that no one knows what to do. 


In many instances, the student 
teacher is accepted graciously into the 
total functioning of the school. On the 
surface it may seem that he is “another 
member of the faculty.” He is still a 
learner, however, and is working within 
the limitations of designated responsi- 
bilities. He and his ideas will be ac- 
cepted or rejected, depending upon the 
attitude of the individual faculty mem- 
bers towards a “student teacher.” Some- 
times he is exploited, used as a relief 
teacher, put on the spot by queries about 
his preparation, rejected for youthful 
enthusiasm, or asked to take sides on 
faculty issues. These forces, to the stu- 
dent, are often subtle, ill-defined, and 
baffling. Now he is, and now he is not 
accepted as a faculty member, and he 
does not always understand why. The 
fact that these “sets of expectations” 
vary from situation to situation, not 


only among, but within, schools, pre- 
cludes the possibility of a rigid formula 
for guiding student growth. The fact 
that these expectations are constantly 
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interacting in each situation, however, 
points up a powerful psychological force 
that serves to release or impede the 
growth-potential of the student. Unless 
there is continuous clarification in a 
given school situation, undue frustra- 
tion and conflict may result. The prob- 
lem is merely accentuated when a faculty 
has not clarified its own expectations 
of the student, vacillates in demands, 
or verbalizes in one direction while act- 
ing in another. 


Status Shifts 


To speak of helping the student 
teacher to establish himself in the school 
assumes or gives the impression that his 
status is clearly defined. Operationally, 
this does not hold. In addition to de- 
mands for relating himself to the princi- 
pal and other faculty members, there is 
a necessity for relating himself to the 
cooperating teacher, to parents, and to 
the children. Each of these relationships, 
some professional, some personal, some 
with adults, some with children, vary 
and may create dilemmas for the begin- 
ning student teacher. 

In the classroom, he enters a situation 
in which the cooperating teacher is the 
person who has prime responsibility for 
the class. In a relatively, short time, 
however, the student must establish his 
own status, at least within certain limits, 
or be relegated to a subordinate role. 
The sensitive teacher realizes this and 
may accept the student as a peer on a 
personal basis and urge the class to do 
so. However, limits are apparent to all 
concerned and are, of necessity, contin- 
gent upon the experiential background 
of the student teacher. The extension 
of these limits, and the shifting of status- 
responsibilities, are an important part 
of the growth process and call for 
mutual understanding. 

When the student teacher, for ex- 
ample, begins to teach for a part of the 
day, does he see himself as a leader in 
the group or as still a student who must 
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rely upon the cooperating teacher? Do 
the children respond to him with confi- 
dence, or do they require him to prove 
his status? Do they begin to look to him 
for guidance instead of to the regular 
teacher? Such shifting in status is some- 
what threatening to some teachers—an 
added dilemma for the sensitive student. 

Underlying these evaluative observa- 
tions is the interaction involved in all 
teacher-student relationships. When the 
situation is unstructured or replete with 
conflicting expectations, the student 
teacher is left to proceed by trial and 
error. When the problem is openly 
recognized, however, and mutual under- 
standing sought, less tension seems to 
exist. 

Authority and Uncertainty 

Closely allie’ with the problem of 
status is the question of authority. 
Legally, the student teacher has no 
authority in the classroom. He should 
not punish a child; he does not promote 
or fail pupils. He has, however, the 
responsibilities of a teacher, within the 
areas of his functioning, without the 
authority or professional status. For 
some students, it is difficult to sense 
when to take a stand with pupils and 
when to defer to the teacher's judg: 
ments. These are boundaries which are 
important and which must be clarified 
in the particular situation, with due 
recognition of the personalities involved 
and the policies operating. 

Authority, itself, is not an all-or-none 
concept, but must be examined in rela- 
tion to specified circumstances. It will 
be of little avail to inform the class that 
a student teacher has as much authority 
as the teacher. This begs the question, 
is a vague generalization, and leaves 
unclarified the expectations of all. Such 
questions as these may be valuable: 
Under what circumstances should the 
student teacher assume full responsi- 
bility? What are the limits of his 


authority? When does his own growth 
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reveal confidence and reasonable comfort 
in functioning in a professional role? 

As the student teacher establishes him- 
self as a person who makes contributions 
to learning situations and honors those 
of others, he begins to achieve gradually 
his own authority relationships. This 
process, if pushed too rapidly, may lead 
to frustrations which cause a student to 
strike out forcibly or to seek escape at 
crucial times. If delayed unduly, it may 
block or at least inhibit progress. 

At times indecision stems from con- 
fused concepts about the “democratic” 
or the “authoritarian” person. There 
may be instances when the use of mature 
judgment and exercised authority are a 
part of the on-going process of guiding 
group growth but, if viewed in isolation, 
this may appear autocratic in nature. 
The ways in which a student teacher 
perceives such situations and relates 
them to his frame of reference are 
significant determinants of his behavior. 


Value Deviations 


Each person makes choices in daily 
living that are based upon the system or 
systems of values which he holds. These 
values are not always consistent nor 
equally clarified intellectually. Opera- 
tionally, they shape the teaching-learn- 
ing situation in the classroom. 

Teachers and students who hold 
similar basic values regarding child 
growth and behavior, educational ex- 
periences, and the teaching-learning 
process seem to work through their 
superficial conflicts without serious diffi- 
culty. A student teacher, on the other 
hand, who finds himself in basic dis- 
agreement with the teacher as to values 
he holds in any of these areas is con- 
fronted with an insoluble situation, as 
he sees it. This will affect his status 
and authority relationships. Such ques- 
tions as these may arise: Must he con- 
form to procedures which ask him to 
forsake his integrity? Is he beginning 
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to compromise in certain ways without 
recognizing created inconsistencies? Is 
he, in some measure, projecting into 
the situation his own judgments and 
values so as to distort the situation as it 
exists externally? Are there ways of 
acting effectively so as to exert a con- 
structive influence? Whether the student 
will be able to work through such prob- 
lems in the time allotted will depend, 
in part, upon whether he receives wise 
guidance from some source and whether 
there is a give-and-take relationship be- 
tween himself and the cooperating 
teacher. 

Here again, empirical evidence seems 
to suggest that basic values and feelings 
are more significant than the particular 
procedures used. Perhaps the most 
promising approach lies in the extent to 
which both persons are helped to clarify 
basic values and to examine implications 
and alternatives in the classroom situa- 
tion. 

Teachers, too, differ in the extent to 
which they are comfortable in permitting 
student teachers to deviate from their 
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own customary ways of working. 
Whether the teacher sees a deviation as 
major or minor is important and is re- 
lated to his or her basic values. Yet this 
problem must be faced if student 
teachers are to be encouraged to develop 
a way of teaching that is comfortable 
and effective for them. The alternative 
would seem to be to encourage pattern- 
ing or imitative behavior. This approach 
would not allow for critical, independent 
thinking, or sound creative teaching. 
Further, it would tend to impede 
progress in education. 

Research is needed along the line of 
operational values and, specifically in 
teacher education, with regard to the 
similarities and differences in the value- 
approach of teachers and student 
teachers. The hypotheses presented here 
should be tested in an attempt to 
identify more clearly these and other 
significant forces affecting the social- 
psychological process of teacher growth. 
A sharper definition of the role of the 
student teacher should be evolved in 
order to suggest more definitive ways of 
facilitating progress. 








For almost ten years, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, has made it possible 
for students to participate in full-time student teaching in schools and classrooms 
throughout Illinois. Off-campus student teaching—both elementary and secondary—is 
open to practically all students. The students live in the communities in which they do 
their student teaching and learn to adjust to new environments, make new friends, and 
become working members of the school system and the community. 

The off-campus student teaching assignments are individual in nature, sequence, and 
scope. In most instances, only one student is sent to a school, making it possible for the 
student to become a working member of the faculty and a member of the community with 
professional status. An effort is made to place each student in a situation in which he will 
have all possible opportunities for success and in which he will have ample opportunity 
to translate into action, under guidance and supervision, the theory which he has learned 


in his college classes. The arrangement enables this student teacher to build upon 


experiences gained in the laboratory schools and increases his ability to work with 
children and youth in many situations and under varied conditions and circumstances. 
For the past several years, between 40 and 50 per cent of the students have elected to 
participate in the off-campus student teaching program. From its inception on a college- 
wide basis, it has been solely an elective program. The enthusiasm of the students 
attest to its success.—The Newsletter of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
Volume XI, Number 5, June, 1957, p. 1-2. 











Student Teachers Learn by Action Research 


Tue BELIEF that research is_ the 
special province of the professional re- 
searcher or graduate student in educa- 
tion is a left-handed assult against the 
development of higher professional 
standards among teachers. 

The belief that a thesis can only be 
scientifically examined by “objective” 
outsiders, not by _ practitioners, has 
hindered rather than promoted change 
among the teaching profession. 

The belief that pre-service teachers 
should absorb what previous research 
has discovered about human develop- 
ment and instructional procedure has 
excluded, by emphasis, the adventure of 
learning by creative thinking. 

These are the premises upon which 
the Department of Teacher Education 
at Wesleyan College instituted changes 
in the professional laboratory experi- 
ences of its students. This college is a 
liberal arts institution for women. In 
the current year it enrolled 29 student 
teachers, including majors in elementary 
music, art, and physical education and 
the secondary fields of English and 
history. This diversity in student back- 
grounds was matched by the diversity of 
placement. Five systems, from 
Atlanta in the north to Savannah in the 
southeastern part of the state, absorbed 
these students for their practice teach- 
ing. The student teaching was coordi- 
nated for a period of nine weeks, after 
which the students returned to the 
campus for the remainder of the semes- 
ter to attend a seminar having as its 
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major purpose the integration of their 
practical experiences with their philoso- 
phic outlooks. 

The change in laboratory experiences 
originated in an evaluation of the most 
effective place to carry out a case study 
of an individual child. Prior to 1955, 
students were required to make a case 
study during student teaching. On re- 
examination it was felt that activity 
might be more profitable during the 
study of child growth and development 
when the student would have an oppor- 
tunity for classroom observation. In 
1955 the student was not required to 
make any special studies during student 
teaching, but to concentrate on working 
with groups. During the seminar follow- 
ing this experience she was asked to 
write a practical paper, such as a cur- 
riculum plan for music or a study of 
instructional techniques in primary 
social studies. That paper was a formal 
exercise and somewhat removed from 
the practical situation in which she had 
previously been involved. The questions 
were raised: How can the research paper 
be vitalized? How can the work on the 
paper become a more valuable learning 
instrument? 

During the summer a handbook was 
prepared and sent to the prospective 
student teachers. This brochure carried 
the following instructions: 

“Most of you will take the Philosophy 
of Education seminar for the six weeks 
which follow student teaching. During 
that course you will be required to in- 
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vestigate a special instructional prob- 
lem, which you are to choose and carry 
out during your student teaching. We 
shall help you choose your problem. 
Some instructional problems are: hand- 
ling bright children, dealing with slow 
learners, discovering the relation of 
children’s social values to the curri- 
culum, and working with children who 
seem to lack interest.” 


New Frontiers in Learning 

There are few road-maps for the 
frontier, except the resourcefulness and 
impetuousity of the explorer. The stu- 
dents were informed that they were 
about to be co-workers in an experi- 
ment which had the potentialities of 
deepening their insights into teaching. 
Most appeared enthusiastic, although 
one student teacher in English quipped, 
“It's all right to carry out an experi- 
ment, but I hate to be the guinea pig.” 
The newness and groping involved in 
the plan inevitably led to weaknesses 
in the final results, but the total plan 
opened up new avenues for development. 

A few specific recommendations were 
made to give direction to the plan. The 
students attended one or two seminars 
in which the basic features of action 
research were explained and discussed. 
Individual conferences were devoted to 
helping students select instructional 
problems. Because keeping a diary of 
experiences and daily reactions was a 
part of the student teaching program, 
the recommendation was made to stu- 
dents that the diary should contain data 
pertinent to their problem. A few hints 
were given regarding other types of data 
which could be gathered, such as socio- 
grams, personality inventories, tests, and 
samples of children’s work. 

Objectives. There was, above all, an 
attempt to clarify the objectives of con- 
ducting action research. The main pur- 
pose was to enable the student to 
sharpen her understanding of the teach- 
ing-learning process. It was postulated 


that activity and creative thought about 
a “single” instructional problem might 
be one of the most valuable experiences 
in her preparation for teaching. This 
premise assumed that varied approaches 
to a single problem could lead to its 
more adequate interpretation. 

A second objective concerned the per- 
sonal use of objective research to im- 
prove practices. Desirable attitudes 
concerning the values of conclusions 
reached by research are important for 
the widespread adoption of new theory 
of practices. In-service teachers who 
have engaged in action research gen- 
erally become more alert to the existence 
of professional research and are stimu- 
lated to read more widely.’ It was also 
brought to the attention of the students 
that action research is frequently ac- 
cepted by state departments of education 
as a basis for renewal of teaching cer- 
tificates.* 

It was necessary to view the action 
research activity in light of the total 
objectives of the student teaching ex- 
perience. The student was being pre- 
pared for tasks as a teacher, not as a 
professional research worker in educa- 
tion. Sharp differences among the stu- 
dents in abilities and interests, and in 
the level and area of their preparation 
and the varied factors in the teaching 
situations had to be considered. The 
action research project had to be re- 
garded as a part of the whole education 
of the teacher. At this point the college 
coordinator played the crucial role since 
guidance was necessary in the identifica- 
tion and selection of a problem appro- 
priate to the student's development. 


Problem. The isolation of a problem 


‘Arthur Foshay, Kenneth Wann and Asso- 
ciates, Children’s Social Values (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954) p. 6. 

*Georgia State Department of Education, 
Action Research Projects, A Means to Certificate 
Renewal (Atlanta: State Department of Educa- 
tion, November 7, 1955). 
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loomed as the first task in the action 
research project. To many the vast com- 
plexity of teaching seemed like one big 
problem in itself. Other students found 
the term “problem” a confusing concept, 
because they had not looked at the 
activities of teaching as involving face- 
to-face relationships. Student teaching 
was qualitatively different from all other 
phases in their educational development 
in that it required daily active partici- 
pation, planning, organization, and di- 
rection involving great responsibilities. 
Also, the word “‘problem” connoted the 
idea of difficulty in classroom manage- 
ment. One student said, “I practice 
teach in a girls’ high school and I have 
no problems because the girls know how 
to behave themselves properly.” 


As the students progressed in student 
teaching individuals began to grasp the 
meaning of the word “problem.” The 
student in the girls’ high school identi- 
fied her problem as that of motivating 
the reading of literature for pleasure. 
Half the students selected as specific 
areas of research various ways of work- 
ing with children. Included in this were 
such projects as using group work for 
motivation, exploring creative writing 
as a means of improving composition 
skills, examining the value of homogen- 
eous grouping in high school, and evalu- 
ating the application of group discus- 
sion to art activities. 

Another group of projects was cen- 
tered around the study of the nature of 
children. Here students explored the 
characteristics of slow learners, bright 
children, or retarded children, consider- 
ing how the curriculum should be ad- 
justed to their needs. A third area for 
research was in planning curriculum ac- 
tivities. Finally, one student, majoring 
in music education, selected a problem 
in staff relations between music super- 
visors and classroom teachers. 

Hypothesis. The concept “hypothesis” 
was equally as foreign to the thinking 
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of the student teachers. Generally on 
the college level and also in the public 
school they had not been confronted 
with the necessity of testing or proving 
statements and theories which had been 
presented to them. The educational 
system under which most of them had 
grown up had idealized the value of 
accepting the teacher’s word and follow- 
ing directions. Although they had gained 
a sense of independence and a certain 
maturity, the patterns inculcated by 
educational dependence left them with 
a high barrier to overcome. They had 
to learn that an hypothesis involved a 
“hunch” or a prediction and at evi- 
dence needed to be gathered to deter- 
mine whether the hunch had validity. 
They had to discover that this hunch 
implied an objective and a way of arriv- 
ing at it. The ability to grasp these 
relations within the concept of hypoth- 
esis whether the 
research could be effectively carried out 
by each individual. Some students were 
still struggling with the basic concept at 
the end of the student teaching ex- 
perience, even though they had been 
gathering data respecting the general 
theme of the project. 


determined action 


Value of the Activity 


A total of 24 students from the ori- 
ginal number registered for the seminar 
and completed the action research proj- 
ect. At the end of the seminar they 
answered a questionnaire regarding their 
attitudes about the plan in which they 
had been “guinea pigs’ and evaluated 
its worth. 

The questions were: (1) How im- 
portant was the research in terms of 
other experiences in your professional 
program? (2) Did your project help you 
deepen your understanding of the 
teacher's role? The replies are shown in 
the following table. 
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Question | 


Reply Number __ Percen- | 


tage | 
Very important 15 62.15 | 
Somewhat impor- 





tant 6 25.0 


a | 
Neither important i 
nor unimportant 2 8.3 | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Tending to be un- 





Question 2 
Reply Number Percen- 
tage 
Very much 14 58.4 
Some 8 33.3 
Little 2 8.3 


important l 42 | 


Student comments concerning this 
work demonstrated the value of their 
projects to them. An elementary major 
working in a combination third-fourth 
grade situation said, “I gained insight 
into the role of the teacher in planning 
and successfully carrying out group work 
in the classroom.” An art education stu- 
dent commented, “I feel I am_ better 
qualified in understanding and aiding 
the needs of the so-called mass of chil- 
dren in developing beneficial art inter- 
ests." Another remarked that working 
on an action research project helped her 
to clarify a problem and to see the 
beginning steps for solving it. A music 
major stated that it helped her to 
organize her observations and definitely 
arrive at some conclusions. 


Not all students were equally clear 
about the value of their projects. One 
of the two students who reported that 
the project helped little in deepening 
understanding of the teacher's role 
selected the problem of homogeneous 
grouping, and she relied too heavily on 
casual rather than systematic observa- 
tion. She felt that this problem tended 
to be an administrative one, and the 
selection should have dealt more direct- 
ly with investigating matters related to 
pupils. The other student who replied 
“little help” did state that she gained in 


terms of “critical evaluation.”” She had 
faltered in developing the procedures 
of research during the student teaching 
experience. 

It must be constantly recalled that 
action research is one element among 
the professional laboratory experiences 
and needs to be related to the entire 
professional sequence. Other elements 
include guided supervision of daily 
work, seminars at student teaching 
centers, individual conferences for self- 
evaluation, inter-visitation, and adjust- 
ing to the range of practical teaching 
tasks. The essential question is whether 
action research provides a_ student 
teacher with an experience not profit- 
ably obtained elsewhere. The value of 
the experience is broader than the 
specific understanding which a student 
derives from a particular project. It 
involves a practical induction into teach- 
ing with the viewpoint of the experi- 
menter. It provides the framework for 
developing sympathetic attitudes toward 
research and the methods of making 
“common sense” judgments valid. It 
strengthens the skills of critical analysis 
which a professional leader requires. 

The issue was raised with the students 
whether they would have preferred to 
do a case study of an individual child. 
Seventy-five per cent felt that it would 
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have been a mistake, because many had 
previously had that experience during 
the child development course or because, 
as one said, “Looking at a group prob- 
lem seems to be of more value than the 
study of an individual problem.” The 
six students who would have preferred 
a case study had varying reasons. One 
concluded that her problem was too 
broad and the study of a single child 
would have been simpler. Another was 
“more interested in individuals than 
groups.” The evidence definitely bore 
out the conclusion that both experiences 
are important to the development of the 
student, but that they might be adjusted 
without repetition in the professional 
sequence. 


The students were asked whether 
keeping a diary helped in their action 
research. Forty-two per cent (10  stu- 
dents) indicated it had helped. Another 
42 per cent stated that it may have 
helped some. The remainder, four stu- 
dents, asserted that it had not helped. 
Analysis of the papers revealed that the 
quality of the research paper completed 
was not dependent upon whether the 
student considered the use of the diary 
important. Two of the best projects 
were carried out by students who did 
not place value on the diary. These 
students used other means for gather- 
ing data. 

The heavy reliance upon the diary 
was explained by three factors. First, the 
nature of some projects required the 
use of anecdotal records. Second, the 
students had not become familiar with 
a variety of research tools. Third, the 
involvement of the cooperating class- 
room teacher in the action research was 
not sufficient in many cases to free the 
student to use various research instru- 
ments with the pupils. Students said 
they frequently felt blocked because the 
cooperating teacher had no direct inter- 
est in the project and implied it would 
be wasting time to give the students 
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special tests or to readjust the curri- 
culum in some way. 

The students were asked whether 
there were any data they would have 
collected if the experience were to be 
repeated. Seventy-five per cent acknowl- 
edged the need for additional material. 
The supplementary information sug- 
gested included more samples of chil- 
dren's work, check lists, standardized 
tests, further evidence of pupils’ atti- 
tudes and feelings, other school records, 
observation in other classes, and _sta- 
tistical data from definite exercises and 
techniques. Some students felt there 
was a certain poverty to the data they 
had collected and that this was due 
to an unfamiliarity with the basic re- 
search methods. In consequence, they 
recommended that work prior to stu- 
dent teaching be adjusted so that the 
students learn more about action re- 
search skills. 


Planning for Action Research 


The most insistent criticism by the 
students of the action research project 
was that they should have been provided 
with a more thorough understanding of 
the techniques of this type of research 
prior to student teaching. At Wesleyan 
College the second semester of the junior 
year is presently being adjusted to per- 
mit a block scheduling of two courses 
in the professional sequence: General 
Curriculum and Methods and Child 
Growth and Development. Students will 
use one morning a week in this schedule 
to observe and participate in a public 
school classroom. One of the objectives 
of this course will be to develop skills, 
understandings, -and attitudes on action 
research. 

There appear to be six skills or com- 
petences which need to be developed at 
this stage: 


1. The skill of identifying instructional 
problems. 

2. The skill of formulating hypotheses 
with an instructional problem. 
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3. The skill of analyzing hypotheses into 
a procedure, that is, an action (includ- 
ing alternate procedures) and a goal 
toward which the action is directed. 

4. The skill of creating instruments and 
techniques to evaluate progress toward 
the goal. 

5. The skill of gathering data. 

6. The skill of drawing conclusions from 
the evidence. 

The Education Department at Wes- 
leyan has recognized that these are com- 
plex skills which are not only obtained 
through explanation and discussion but 
require purposeful development over a 
prolonged period of time. New ways of 
thinking and changes in a mode of be- 
havior are considered to be a responsi- 
bility of the total faculty. There has 
been increasing concern among faculty 
members and the administration of 
Wesleyan College about making an inte- 
grated program that would promote 
these changes. Two significant adminis- 
trative procedures have evolved which 
assist in this task. One is the Teacher 
Education Committee, representing the 
various teaching fields from the liberal 
arts and fine arts schools, which has 
attempted to establish more effective 
preparatory programs for the students. 
The other is the General Education 
Committee, involving the whole faculty 
through the divisional organiaztion of 
social studies, humanities, fine arts, and 
sciences. 

The development of competence for 
teaching in a liberal arts college has 
distinctive conditions. The education 
department alone cannot create the at- 
titudes and understandings which will 
allow the skills in action research to be 
developed effectively. Since students 
generally arrive at college with varying 
degrees of anti-scientific, apathetic, and 
dogmatic ways of reasoning, there arises 
a responsibility among the entire instruc- 
tional staff to provide experiences which 
encourage growth in critical analysis. 
Growth in this area has been acknowl- 
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edged by the General Education Com- 
mittee to be a need for all students. As 
the general education program evolves 
in practice, the faculty hopes that this 
need will be met in a more efficient 
manner. 

In the preparation of teachers the 
Education Department will attempt to 
extend and deepen the following atti- 
tudes and understandings, especially as 
they pertain to educational philosophy: 

1. The questioning of normal assump- 
tions. 

2. The adoption of a concern for proof. 

The unsparing criticism of one’s self. 

4. The recognition that wrong procedure 
frequently occurs. 

5. The constant re-evaluation of method 
in the light of objectives and new 
conditions. 

6. The necessity of continuously improv- 
ing, by experimental methods, the pro- 
fessional standards of teaching. 

In the curriculum courses now being 
organized in the block schedule, greater 
emphasis will be placed on developing 
the understandings and attitudes enu- 
merated above through a planned se- 
quence in action research. Some of the 
curriculum courses will use cooperative 
techniques in making initial attempts at 
isolating educational problems, con- 
structing devices for testing hypotheses, 
and evaluating evidence. The formation 
of workable size action research groups 
within those classes will be made and 
the observation in public schools during 
the semester will be used to gather data. 
Guided reading will be assigned from 
the wealth of literature which has been 
written about cooperative procedures by 
Stephen Corey, Arthur Foshay, Ruth 
Cunningham, Alice Miel, and others in 
the past decade. 

There is some doubt as to the extent 
to which cooperative procedures in ac- 
tion research may be used during the 
student teaching experience. There are 
several limitations: (1) the lack of ade- 
quate numbers of student teachers in 
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some teaching fields; (2) the placement 
of students into widely separate schools 
and school systems; (3) the difference in 
basic problems among some student 
teachers; (4) the time factor; and (5) the 
difficulties of groups of student teachers 
and cooperating teachers meeting for an 
adequate period of time. Students did 
report that there was often need for 
enlisting the cooperation of the super- 
vising teachers with whom they worked 
and they felt that their active involve- 
ment in the problem would have pro- 
vided better insights and improved ways 
of gathering material. 


Summary 


Analysis of the problem of using ac- 
tion research among student teachers as 
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a means of improving learning provides 
the following conclusions: 


1. Action research is definitely considered 
by student teachers to be a valuable 
way to improve the quality of teaching 
and strengthen an understanding of 
the professional functions of a teacher. 


2. The development of specific skills, un- 
derstandings, and attitudes about ac- 
tion research requires the coordination 
of those faculty members responsible 
for general education, special teaching 
fields, and the professional sequence. 


3. Action research will have more sig- 
nificance during student teaching when 
the student has been prepared through 
a planned program for action research 
and does not have to work completely 
alone on a project. 
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What Happens to Prospective Teachers in 
Early Experiences With Children? 


W HEN I first came to the [social agency] 
I had literally no experience with handling 
groups of children—only individually (one 
or two at a time in baby-sitting and such). 
. in the short period of four months 
I gained an invaluable store of knowledge 
about children of that age; I learned to re- 
gard them as interesting and individual and 
I stopped generalizing about children as a 
happy and thoroughly adjusted group. 

My first few times of taking care of the 
children were trials for me... . : As time went 
on, however, I became more at ease and I 
felt that I knew how to handle each child 
better. 

These comments are quoted from the 
first two papers on a pile of students’ 
written reactions to their first assigned 
supervised activity in a teacher prepara- 
tion program. This activity was also a 
new experience for the instructor in his 
first semester in a new teaching situation. 

As additional papers were read it be- 
came clear that this had been a valuable 
learning experience for most of the 50 
students who were reporting. The evi- 
dence is impressionistic, without quanti- 
tative controls, yet it gives some hints of 
the contributions of participant-observer 
experiences in teacher education. 

The practice of providing laboratory 
experience with children in local com- 
munity agencies is not new at Syracuse 
University. Such procedures were ini- 
tiated in the 1930’s and have been main- 
tained with variations in structure since 


Thomas E. Clayton 

Associate Professor of Education 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 


then. Phases of this program have been 
reported in several earlier publications. 

In the present structure the agency 
experience is an integral part of the 
course, Human Growth and Develop- 
ment. This course is designed as the 
first in the required sequence for teacher 
preparation, on the assumption that a 
functional understanding of children is 
the first responsibility of the teacher, 
whether on the job or in preparation. 

Since the School of Education is an 
upper division school, the typical stu- 
dent enters this course as a lower Junior 
and without previous professional 
courses. There are exceptions to this; 
many students are concurrently taking 
other courses in education, and some 
will have had a brief education elective 
in their Freshman or Sophomore year. 
However, the course is based on the as- 
sumption that it is a first professional 
course and the initial experience in 
specific teacher preparation. 

The class work provides basic material 
in human growth and development, 
child and adolescent behavior, and 
principles of mental hygiene with some 
opportunity for discussion of the agency 
work. In addition to class time, each 
student is assigned as a “volunteer” in 
one of several community agencies in 
the City of Syracuse. The student spends 
one two-hour period per week at the 
agency throughout the semester. During 
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the past semester, approximately 175 
students supplied volunteer service to 
eight agencies varying from two students 
in one agency to more than fifty students 
in another. Two staff members spent 
part of their time visiting the agencies, 
helping to give more meaning to the 
experience, and evaluating the students 
in their situations. The potential 
quality of the assignments varied widely. 
In the two class sections taught by the 
writer students were asked to present a 
summary of their experiences at mid- 
semester, a descriptive weekly log for 
the remainder of the time, and a final 
general evaluation of the experience. 
Excerpts from these papers are quoted 
here in an attempt to answer some 
questions about the experience. 
How did the students react 
beginning of the program? 


in the 


Some were hesitant: 


I went into this agency work com- 
pletely inexperienced and a little anxious. 
When I first started working at the 
agency, I had a few butterflies in my stom- 
ach, not knowing how to approach these 
kids. 

. I was slightly panicked about it all, 
mainly because I had never had the experi- 
ence of working with a group of boys be- 
fore. Temporarily, at least, my fears were 
justified. 


Some were impressed, one way or 
another, by the situation: 

Was surprised at the number of varied 
facilities available to the children—more 
than I expected and in fairly good condition. 
Instructor or leader gave public praise for 
especially neat projects; also displayed un- 
warranted temper. 


Some were expectant and confident: 


From my very first day . . . right up to 
the present, I have been exposed to situa- 
tions, problems and pleasures shared by the 
group of girls . . . nine through eleven years 
of age. I would not hesitate to single out my 
service work .. . as one of my more chal- 


lenging experiences. 
By my third week . . . , I was well aware 
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of the girls who were developing leadership. 

“Expect the unexpected” shall be my motto 
... 1 have a feeling this experience as art 
instructor, supply cabinet watcher, paint 
war breaker-upper or what have you is to 
take on great proportions in my life this 
term. 


Some students had their expectations 
changed: 

I had had plenty of experience with 
young children of my own background and 
of the lower-class group. However, I had 
never had any experience with the junior- 
high age group and I had awful ideas of 
what “problems” they were. Much to my 
surprise—I enjoyed it immensely. 

I had worked with children before, but 
only with children who would be considered 
in the upper-middle class. Most of these chil- 
dren are from homes of the lower class. 
Their actions are quite different. . . 


Some reacted differently to the same 
theme: 

I have never had any experience with 
children from the lower socio-economic 
class. They are really no different from any 
other kids their age. They have the same 
interests, likes and dislikes and I treated 
them the same way I would treat anyone 
else. 

Far from my expectations of discipline 
problems, the boys are well-mannered and 
eager to learn. 


What did the students learn about 
children? 


There were many specific observations 
recorded. The cumulative impact of 
these statements is impressive. The fol- 
lowing excerpts give the students’ im- 
pressions more generally. 


Some felt they didn’t learn enough: 


I was able to get to know some girls better 
than others, but I always felt lacking because 
I was unable to know more of their back- 
ground. I could see that Joanie was inter- 
ested, Rosemary boisterous and messy, and 
that Carol needed belonging, but that was 
as far as I could go—just being aware of 
their difficulties. 


Some students confirmed text-book 
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generalizations about children’s _ be- 


havior: 


It is quite evident that boys and girls of 
12 years of age don’t make too harmoni- 
ous a group. At our Hallowe'en Party we 
had both boys and girls and I've never seen 
so much confusion in my life. 

My group consisted of many different per- 
sonalities. | had kids who were withdrawn, 
those who were submissive, and those who 
were aggressive. . . . I think the most difficult 
part of it was getting the two boys who were 
very withdrawn into an activity with the 
rest of the class. 

We recognized the girls’ individual differ- 
ences early enough, but it took a while to find 
out enough to see them in a fairly complete 
picture. It was almost immediately appar- 
ent that the age range (seven to nine years) 
was greater than two years. We had those 
who were mentally closer to six years and 
those who were mentally closer to ten years. 

[Jn adolescent conversations] a great deal 
of emphasis was given to independence from 
adult authority. Parents were considered 
unfair in not granting enough freedom to 
their children. 

While the pre-adolescents belonged to a 
“gang” of one sex, the older girls associated 
with a “crowd” of both sexes. The strong 
influence of these groups was manifested in 
the conformity of manner and dress re- 
quired of the members. 
indivi- 


Some learned to understand 


duals better: 


Donna was physically smaller than many 
of the girls, but was unusually receptive and 
quiet. She could work for hours at one ac- 
tivity without losing interest and responded 
readily to any direction. . . . Kitty was phy- 
sically bigger than a good many of the girls 
and was unusually quick in everything she 
did. She didn’t seem to need as much atten- 
tion as the others, so there was no difficulty 
along these lines with her; our main prob- 
lem was in giving her enough challenging 
projects on which to work. 

I have learned to see each girl as being 
an individual and having her own personal- 
ity. Before I grouped them all together un- 
der the heading of “girls, aged 9-11.” I have 
learned to recognize those girls who need 
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more help and “push” in doing a project 
and those girls who do well with little 
assistance. 


Some developed some working under- 
standings about handling individuals 
and groups: 

I learned a great deal about voice control, 

. without proper voice control I could 
not get through to the students. The first 
few weeks I also faltered in my planning... . 

The fifth week we presented an afternoon 
of various planned activities. . . . We were 
quite pleased with the response (anything 
would have been better after the previous 
week). The kids even helped clean up with 
no trouble at all. 

The amount of control] I exercised on the 
group varied according to the situation. One 
day, when I told the girls to complete their 
unfinished work before beginning a new 
project, I encountered resentment from 
several of the group members; but the re- 
mainder of the participants followed my 
directions without protest. On another occa- 
sion, I allowed the girls an unusual amount 
of freedom, and the group did not know 
what to do with it. I found that the girls 
liked to have a choice in their projects, 
but that too wide a range of selection caused 
confusion. 


Some general understandings were im- 
proved: 

My understanding of the needs and in- 
terests of children and of the class and 
social pressures upon these children has been 
greatly enhanced. 

Organization is vitally important in group 
learning and activity and must constantly 
be adjusting to the group, not the group to 
organization. Learned various ways to get 
and keep childrens’ attention; learned to 
simplify my talking and teaching vocabular- 
ies; learned various methods of teaching 
one principle, for each child learns in a 
different way—activity seems to be the best 
way to integrate a concept with teaching. 


What did they learn about themselves 
as persons and future teachers? 

I believe that the agency work has tremen- 
dous value for future teachers. It gives 
them an opportunity not only to gain an 
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insight into children . . . but it gives them 
a chance to determine if teaching is 
actually the profession that they want and 
are suited to enter. I valued in this 
experience the chance to work with people 
who had spent their lives working with 
children. 

I also learned from this experience that 
these children should be given a chance and 
that we as prospective teachers can help 
them find a place in the world. . . . As a 
future teacher I learned that each child 
must be treated as a separate individual. 

. my personal development has been 
benefited. I find myself looking for 
certain traits and understanding why they 
are a common denominator gf mest adoles- 
cents. . A teacher must understand her 
students in order to efficiently serve them. 

I know that I have become a more toler- 
ant type of person, probably because of the 
fact that I have come in contact with people 
with varied incomes, backgrounds, and in- 
terests. 

I hope the girls profited as much by hav- 
ing me as their leader as I did by having 
them to work with. 

I even made some personal gains. 

I learned that you have to think about [the 
children]—not whether or not you are suc- 
ceeding in thinking about them. 

I have gained confidence when around 
youngsters. 

The fact that I feel I am helping to make 
others happy and helping them to learn 
something in which they're interested gives 
me much personal satisfaction. 

. the children have not changed, but I 
have. . . . One good thing that I think that 
I have learned is patience in dealing with 
them. I have controlled the urge to yell or 
slap... . Although I still wish to teach high 
school, I feel that working with grade-school 
children has been of great value to me. 

I found that I do like children, and can 
work easily with them. . . . Learned to ad- 
just to and get along with my supervisors as 
well as the children I guide. . . . I had the 
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stereotyped idea that mothers in the lower 
economic brackets didn’t care or have any 
interest in their children. . . . A strong and 
very active Mother’s Club . . . proved [this 
idea false]. 

It’s been a fascinating study and a reveal- 
ing one—adolescents are really fun to be 
with. 

Now, as I look at children including my 
adolescent brother and my cousins who 
range in ages between eight months and 
twelve years of age, I seem to analyze them 
using the principles gathered during the 
term. ... 

I have gained a keener appreciation and a 
clearer understanding of the continuity of 
general child development. 

Agency work makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to answering the future teacher's need 
to know the child not only as a pupil in a 
classroom, but as a member of society. 

I regard this agency experience as being of 
more practical value than anything else 
I've done with children to date. The im- 
portance of planning ahead, knowing the 
kids, and coping with the girls individually 
and as a group was immeasurably signifi- 
cant. I’ve learned a lot about the girls, and 
about me; I never enjoyed doing anything 
as much as I did this. 

These are verbal reactions to experi- 
ences in a first course in teacher prepara- 
tion. These experiences should set the 
tone and the stage for further profes- 
sional training. For many students this 
type of activity seems to have been a 
good start. They still have a long way to 
go before they are professional teachers. 
One girl commented, “Although I en- 
joyed my work at the [agency], I do not 
think it gave me enough experience to 
stand up in front of a class and handle 
all the situations that come up.” The 
course instructors heartily concur with 
this, but feel that there is some indica- 
tion that a start has been made toward 
this goal. 





In its 100-year history, the National Education Association has held 95 conventions and 
delegates heard a total of 19,000 official speeches. These speeches represent only those 
which were printed or summarized in the recorded proceedings. 








The Content of Handbooks 


for Student Teachers 


INCREASED enrollments in teacher 
education continue to point toward the 
need for more effective guidance devices 
for prospective teachers. As early as 
1924, McKown! observed that “this is 
the age of handbooks. The more 
diversified and specialized our civiliza- 
tion becomes, the more demand there is 
for such Nearly 30 years 
later, McGrath® scored the inadequacy 
of pre-service teacher education in so 
far as providing “various essential types 
of information.” Asserting that in a 
number of investigations “teacher 
trainees . . . have repeatedly indicated a 
lack of needed information” which con- 
tributed “materially to a serious obstacle 
for a smoothly running program,” 
McGrath pointed to the “apparently 
adamant desire” for better orientation 
and directives and to the printed bro- 
chure as a logical answer to the need. 


books.” 


The Committee on Studies and Stand- 


ards of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education stated 
in 1954 that there was need for a 


“critical evaluation of handbooks for 
student teaching,’* and during the same 


‘Harry C. McKown, “The High-School Hand- 
book,”” School Review 32:667; November, 1924. 

*G. D. McGrath, “Nature and Content of 
Brochures Needed in Teacher Education Pro- 
grams,” Education 34:100-2; March, 
1950 

*American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Needed Research in Teacher Educa- 
Report of the Committee on Studies and 


Sctence 


tion 


Robert A. Oesterle 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


year, the Association for Student Teach- 
ing found that many colleges and uni- 
versities were using handbooks for stu- 
dent teachers, but the report on the 
content of these devices was limited.‘ 


Student Teaching Survey 


In an effort to ascertain the appro- 
priate content of handbooks for student 
teachers, the study partially described 
in this article was initiated with a view 
toward offering a flexible set of topics 
for the consideration of compilers of 
such handbooks. With this problem in 
mind, an extensive survey of textbooks, 
guides, handbooks, and periodical litera- 
ture related to student teaching was 
begun. This survey revealed that while 
much had been written concerning 
handbooks for student teachers, the chief 
characteristic discernible in the litera- 
ture was a lack of agreement as to the 
content of such brochures. Some agree- 
ment was evident in the handbook serv- 
ing as a ready-reference tool and in the 
format of the instrument, but little uni- 
formity was detectable in the discussions 
of content. Recommendation and prac- 


Standards. (Oneonta, New York: American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1954), p. 48. 

‘Association for Student Teaching, Facilities 
for Professional Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education, Thirty-third Yearbook (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1954), 


p. 114. 
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tice ranged from a “brief manual’ to 
extensive treatment of the entire teacher 
education program plus suggestions for 
obtaining housing, proper conduct of 
the teacher, retirement, and precautions 
against participation in political affairs.® 

This lack of agreement gave impetus 
to the thought that perhaps some criteria 
of content would evolve from a question- 
naire survey. To this end, data were 
secured from three sources: (1)selected 
authorities in teacher education, (2) di- 
rectors of student teaching and super- 
visors in selected colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States, and 
(3) a survey of handbooks received dur- 
ing the course of the investigation. 


Questionnaire Survey 

Forty authorities in teacher education, 
who were affiliated with the conduct of 
student teaching, were requested to ex- 
press their opinions concerning certain 
aspects of an ideal program of teacher 
education and the value of including 
specified information in a handbook for 
student teachers. Ninety per cent of the 
jurors, as the authorities are hereinafter 
referred to, returned usable opinion- 
naires from which a framework for de- 
scription of limited facets of the ideal 
program of teacher education was 
erected. Throughout the study, the in- 
terpretation of the term ideal was ap- 
proached cautiously. The reader is re- 
minded of the illusiveness of an ideal 
in order that suggestions proposed by 
jurors will be regarded as guideposts 
rather than as attempts to establish rigid 
standards. 

To ascertain the thinking of directors 
of student teaching relative to the con- 
tent of handbooks, a 50 per cent sample 
of colleges and universities in the United 


‘Raleigh Schorling, Student Teaching, Second 
Edition (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1949), p. xi. 

*Albert J. Huggett, A Cooperative Manual 


for Student Teaching (East Lansing: Michigan 
State College Press, 1950) 297 p. 
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States, which are engaged in teacher 
education, was drawn. Questionnaires 
were forwarded to 428 directors of stu- 
dent teaching in these selected institu- 
tions, and responses were obtained from 
70 per cent of these officials or their 
representatives. 

The authorities and the college and 
university representatives were requested 
to enclose, along with the completed 
questionnaire, a copy of their handbook 
if one was utilized in their programs of 
teacher education. Sixty-six locally de- 
veloped handbooks for student teachers, 


25 miscellaneous handbooks and _ bro- 
chures, and more than 100 copies 
of materials used in student  teach- 


ing programs but not organized into 
handbook form were received as a re- 
sult of this request. 

The jurors were requested to express 
their opinions concerning the value of 
including .each of 84 topics of infor- 
mation in a handbook. As a result 
of the survey of jurors, four additional 
items were added to the questionnaire. 
Thus, representatives of colleges and 
universities were requested to express 
their opinions concerning the value of 
including each of 88 specified topics 
in the brochure. The assumption was 
made that the indicated information 
should be supplied through the hand- 
book, through personal communication, 
or through both media. 

Proceeding under the assumption that 
the handbook could possibly be the sole 
source of certain information, the di- 
rections on the questionnaires provided 
for this contingency. Over 99 per cent 
of the respondents, however, rejected the 
proposition that any information could 
be supplied solely through a handbook. 
In other words, whatever material is in- 
cluded in the brochure must be supple- 
mented through individual or group 
conferences. 


Table I indicates that representatives 
of the colleges and universities tended to 
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place less stress upon the value of in- 
cluding in the handbook information 
pertaining to certain privileges of the 
student teacher than did the jurors. For 
instance, the initiative of the student 
teacher in planning method and content, 
access to pupil records, and the use of 
the faculty lounge or teachers’ room 
were ranked below 40 by representa- 
tives of the colleges, while jurors ranked 
each of these topics above 20. Par- 
ticularly noticeable was the difference 
in the rank (24) assigned to the topic 
“use of the faculty lounge . . .” by jurors 
and the rank (78) derived from the 
response of representatives of colleges 
and universities. In limited respects, it 
appeared that representatives of the 
colleges and universities tended to em- 
phasize responsibilities in the handbook 
at the expense of recognition of the 
privileges of the student teacher. 
Analysis of the response of jurors re- 
sulted in a rank of 40 being assigned 
to the topics: (1) relationships among 
student teachers, (2) student teacher- 
parent relations, (3) academic load dur- 
ing student teaching, and (4) academic 
requirements for permission to enroll in 
student teaching. The ranks assigned to 
these items by representatives of the 
colleges and universities were between 
20 and 25. Particularly as concerns 
the last topics, the time that 
the handbook is placed in the hands 
of the prospective teacher would in- 


two 
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fluence the value of the information. 
Little good would accrue from providing 
the information after the student had 
been admitted to student teaching. 

The data presented in Table I provide 
a guide toward handbook development 
and revision at the local level, with the 
ranks assigned to each item offering 
indications relative to the value of in- 
cluding specified information in a hand- 
book. The final decision concerning in- 
clusion or exclusion of a given item must 
be made in terms of the needs and 
peculiarities of the local program of 
teacher education. 


Actual Handbook Content 


Objective comparison of the opinions 
of authorities on teacher education and 
representatives of colleges and universi- 
ties was accomplished by application of 
the Spearman rank-difference correlation 
method, which yielded a rho of 0.84. 
The t-ratio of 13.8 indicated a high 
degree of relationship between the 
opinions of the authorities and repre- 
sentatives pertinent to the value of in- 
cluding the itemized information in a 
handbook. This objective analysis of 
subjective opinions did not, however, 
answer the question: “Is there general 
agreement between actual practice and 
the opinions of leaders in teacher edu- 
cation relative to handbook content?” 

In an attempt to answer this question, 


(Continued on p. 385). 





of respondents is beyond question. 





Interpretation of Table | 


The ranks assigned to each item were derived respectively in terms of the 
percentage of jurors and representatives of colleges and universities who 
reported that the inclusion of information relative to the specified topic 
in a handbook is worthwhile. These ranks represent an expression of 
“what should be” rather than of “what actually is,” since both jurors and 
representatives were requested to state their opinions, rather than to depict 
the nature of the contents of the handbooks being used. The possibility 
that the nature of the contents of handbooks in use affected the opinions 
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TABLE I 


THE VALUE OF INCLUDING SELECTED ITEMS IN A HANDBOOK 
LISTED IN RANK ORDER ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF JURORS 
SUPPORTING INCLUSION OF THE TOPIC 


Value of Including the 
Topic in a Handbook 





Topics Rank Assigned Rank Assigned 
by Selected by College 
Authorities Respondents 

Principal-student teacher relations 1.0 4.0 
Supervisor-student teacher relations 3.0 1.0 
Supervising teacher’s role 3.0 3.0 
Evaluation of student teaching 3.0 7.5 
Superintendent-student teacher relations 5.5 9.0 
Lesson plans (style, frequency, etc.) 5.5 17.5 
Conferences with the supervising teacher 7.5 7.5 
Procedure if the student teacher is 

unable to be present 7.5 5.0 
Proper attire for student teaching 9.0 2.0 
Personal hygiene of the student teacher « 10.0 11.0 

F Authority of the student teacher in the 

classroom 11.0 13.5 
School hours for the student teacher 12.0 15.0 
Conduct of the student teacher in the 

community 13.5 6.0 
Time devoted to observation and teaching 13.5 12.0 
Proper use of community resources 15.0 37.0 
Statement of educational philosophy 16.0 10.0 
Student teacher's initiative in 

planning method and content 18.5 44.0 
Procedures to be followed in the event 

supervising teacher is absent 18.5 19.0 
Access to pupil records 18.5 45.5 
Participation in faculty meetings 18.5 33.0 
Use of course outlines 24.0 50.0 
Daily preparation of the student teacher 24.0 25.0 
Student teacher-pupil relations 24.0 16.0 
Use of the faculty lounge or teachers’ room 

by the student teacher 24.0 78.0 
Maximum excused absenteeism of the 

student teacher 24.0 13.5 
Student teaching during college vacations 24.0 22.5 
Minimum passing grade for student 

teaching 24.0 17.5 
Role of the student teacher in the 

evaluation of pupils 30.0 35.0 











TABLE I (Continued) 


Topic $s 


Approximate time the student teacher 
should spend in preparation 

Techniques for becoming acquainted with 
pupils 

Guidance responsibilities of the student 
teacher 

Availability of referral services 

Desirable classroom procedures 

Availability of audio-visual materials 

Homeroom responsibilities of the student 
teacher 

Playground duties of the student teacher 

Methods of providing for individual 
differences 

Relationship among student teachers 

Student teacher-parent relations 

Lunchroom duties of the student teacher 

Student government in the school 

Minimum grade average for permission to 
do student teaching 

Academic load (if any) recommended con- 
current with student teaching 

Methods of handling controversial 
issues in the classroom 

Planning by student teacher with the pupils 

Nurse and health service of the school 

Approved disciplinary practices 

Pertinent school law 

Some qualities of the successful teacher 

General objectives of education 

Traditions of the school 

How to make assignments 

Conduct of study halls 

Use of the student teacher's out-of-class time 

Fire and other drill regulations 

Student clubs 

School assemblies 

Physical plant 

Pupil attendance regulations 

Placement, college services available 

Teacher certification laws 

Overview of curriculum organization 
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Value of Including the 
Topic in a Handbook 


Rank Assigned 
by Selected 
Authorities 


30.0 
30.0 


30.0 
30.0 
33.5 
33.5 


Se So 
ot gr 
or Gr 


10.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 


40.0 


53.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
58.5 
64.5 


Rank Assigned 
by College 
Respondents 


42.0 


€ 


25.0 


33.0 
63.5 
31.0 
37.0 


40.0 
25.0 
22.5 
48.5 
70.0 


21.0 
20.0 


75.5 
43.0 
55.5 
40.0 
51.5 
29.0 
27.5 
40.0 
55.5 
72.5 
67.5 
59.0 
48.5 
70.0 
63.5 
53.0 
30.0 
33.0 
66.0 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Topics 


Directing pupil study 

Resource materials available 

Establishing a personnel record (student 
teacher's) 

Proper form of letters of application 

Some reasons teachers are unsuccessful 

Homework policy of the school 

Student teacher’s responsibilities at athletic 
events and other activities 

“Screening tests” prior to student teaching 

Pupil conduct on field trips 

Pupil activities before and after school 

Recommendations relative to out-of-class 
pupil behavior 

Custodial services available 

Purpose and form of letters of inquiry 
concerning vacancies 

In-service salary policies 

Pupil conduct in hallways 

In-service tenure policies . 

Athletic equipment, care of 

Musical instruments, care of 

Placement, commercial services available 

Socio-economic status of pupils in a 
specific school 

In-service promotion policies 

In-service retirement policies 

Self-rating forms* 

Diary of student teaching experiences* 

Bibliography of reference materials* 

Review of the basic principles of learning* 





‘Value of Including the 
Topic in a Handbook 


Rank Assigned 
by Selected 


7 Rank Assigned 
by College 


—EE 


*Response of jurors to this item was not solicited. 


(Continued from p. 382). 
the 66 handbooks received during the 
course of the investigation were perused. 
Thirty of these brochures were ana- 
lyzed item by item in an effort to 
obtain an objective evaluation of their 
contents. From this analysis, 27 items 


were selected as occurring most fre- 


Authorities Respondents 

64.5 60.5 

64.5 67.5 

64.5 58.0 

64.5 51.5 

64.5 47.0 

69.0 60.5 

69.0 77.0 

69.0 55.5 

71.5 63.5 

71.5 74.0 

74.5 55.5 

74.5 72.5 

74.5 63.5 

74.5 80.5 

77.5 67.5 

77.5 80.5 

79.5 75.5 

79.5 82.5 

81.0 70.0 

83.0 84.0 

83.0 82.5 

83.0 79.0 

—— 17.5 

—— 51.5 

—— 59.0 

—— 72.5 
quently. The remaining handbooks 
were examined to determine the fre- 
quency of occurrence of these same 


topics. With one exception to be noted, 
these 27 items were closely related to 
the items ranked from 1 to 30 in 
Table I by the jurors. 

The exception concerns the topic, 
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“Student teaching, the program and its 
purposes,” which did not appear on 
the questionnaire. Fifty-five of the 66 
handbooks examined contained this in- 
formation, indicating that this topic 
should be included in a handbook. 

In the main, the collective contents of 
these handbooks was characterized by 
the term inclusiveness rather than by 
exclusiveness. Over 240 more or less 
distinct topics were listed as a conse- 
quence of the analysis of the 30 bro- 
chures examined initially. Variations 
in emphasis given to the topics indi- 
cated that any attempt by the investiga- 
tor to rank the actual content of these 
instruments would be biased by personal 
subjectivity. 


Recommendations 


The number of pages and amount of 
information contained in a handbook 
for student teachers should be deter- 
mined by the needs of the college or 
university and by the use that is made 
of the brochure. For most institutions, 
20 to 25 mimeographed pages should 
be sufficient to treat important topics 
adequately. 

Ultimately, the decision as to what 
information should be included in a 
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handbook should be made within the 
frame of reference of the local program 
of teacher education; however, the in- 
clusion of certain topics appears to be 
a sine qua non of a functional hand- 
book. With respect to this study, an 
arbitrary recommendation is made that 
particular consideration for inclusion in 
a handbook be directed toward those 
topics ranked between | and 30 in 
Table I. 

Developmental and revisional com- 
mittees should strive to include in the 
handbook only information that helps 
the student teacher adjust to a new 
experience and solve real problems. The 
handbook should not be a depository for 
unrelated miscellanea. 

During the time that a handbook is 
being developed or revised, the examina- 
tion of brochures compiled by other 
colleges and universities is particularly 
recommended; however, these hand- 
books should be used as guides, not as 
blueprints to which compartments are 
to be added. 

The handbook should supplement, 
reinforce, and stimulate the conduct of 
individual and group conferences, but 
should not be considered a replacement 
for continuous personal guidance. 





One answer to the problem of teacher supply is presented by the programs training 
liberal arts graduates for teaching. Evidence indicates this training is effective quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively in alleviating the problem. With only one-sixth of the programs 
contributing 1,820 new teachers in one year, there is no doubt about the numerical 
importance of this procedure. These programs, which reinforce the importance of a 
solid foundation of general education for teaching, have many enthusiastic supporters 
who have expressed satisfaction with the quality of performance of these teachers. 

The programs, although valuable, are no panacea, for the problem of attracting 
sufficient good teachers is a complex one and all parts must be dealt with; but these 
programs are significant in that they reach a good source of potential teacher material; 
they generally offer good preparation, they provide opportunities for significant research 
in teacher education. and they are demonstrating one method of meeting the teacher 
shortage.—Virginia Kurowski, “Training Liberal Arts Graduates to Become Teachers,” 
Chicago Schools Journal, September-October, 1957, p. 13. 











The Supervision of Student Teaching 
in the Calculation of Teaching Load 


Tue DETERMINATION of loads in 
the teaching profession has been a very 
difficult problem to solve. The size of 
the teaching load is generally agreed to 
be an important factor in the quality 
of the service which a teacher can render. 
A feeling of equity and justice in the 
loads which are assigned to members of 
the faculty is also considered to be an 
important factor in the maintenance of 
high morale among the staff. 

Some of the factors considered im- 
portant in determining teaching loads 
are the total number of classes or hours 
taught, the number of different prepara- 
tions, the size of classes, the amount of 


time spent in laboratory, and _ the 
amount of counseling and other related 
duties which the teacher performs. 


There are no doubt many other factors. 


Background 


The study reported here arose from 
a need for determining practices per- 
taining to the supervision of student 
teaching and faculty load in various 
colleges and universities which are mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. With 
regard to some of the arrangements 
made for student teaching it seems that 
nowhere in the literature does there 
exist an adequate report of the practices 
of the various institutions, particularly 
with regard to the determination of 
faculty teaching loads for those mem- 
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bers of the faculty engaged in such 
supervision. 

With the sanction of the central office 
of AACTE and subsequent approval by 
the Committee on Studies, a question- 
naire was sent to 284 colleges and uni- 
versities whose names appear on the 
1956 membership list of AACTE. Of 
these, 225 usable returns were received, 
or a total of 79.2 per cent. 

For the sake of brevity this report 
will hold to a minimum the discussion 
of the data here presented. In a few 
cases the data will be presented in 
textual form and thereby avoid the use 
of a table. 

Of the institutions reported here, 68, 
or approximately 30 per cent, were or- 
ganized on the quarter system and 157, 
or 70 per cent, follow the semester 
pattern. 

A quarter of a century ago great 
reliance was placed by teacher education 
institutions upon the campus schools as 
facilities in which to do student teach- 
ing. Since that time greater reliance 
has been placed upon the use of off- 
campus schools, particularly the public 
schools. In 116, or slightly more than 
half of the schools reporting, student 
teaching is done in both campus and off- 
campus schools. In 104, or slightly less 
than half of these cases, student teaching 
is done exclusively in off-campus schools. 
In only 5 cases are campus schools used 
exclusively. 


— 








Supervision Responsibility 

Most schools provide some supervision 
of student teachers other than that given 
by the supervising (critic) teacher. In 
15 per cent of the schools the supervising 
teacher is wholly responsible for the 
supervision and in 85 per cent of the 
schools additional supervision is pro- 
vided by some other person. The per- 
sons most frequently made responsible 
for assisting the supervising teacher in 
the supervision of student teachers are 
the heads of departments and students’ 
advisors. 

The number of student teachers who 
are assigned to a supervising teacher is 
quite variable. The data are so disparate 
that a question is raised as to whether 
all of the respondents had the same 
understanding of the meaning of the 
question. They show that 103, or 45.7 
per cent, assign only one student teacher 
to the supervising teacher; 57, or 25.3 
per cent, assign 2 students per teacher; 
per cent, assign 3 student 
teachers; 13, or approximately 6 per 
cent, assign 4. The remaining 16 per 
cent are scattered, with one school indi- 
cating 40 teachers assigned to one super- 
vising teacher. It seems rather clear that 
in the large majority of schools the 
practice seems either to be that of 
assigning only one student teacher to a 
supervising teacher or if two student 
teachers are assigned, assigning one in 
the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. 


16, or 7 


Supervisor Visits 

One of the significant factors in 
determining faculty load is the number 
of visits which the college supervisor is 
expected to make upon each of the stu- 
dent teachers for whom he is responsible. 
The data in Table I indicate the prac- 
tices of the various institutions with 
respect to the number of visits made. 
It will be noted that in 10 of the 


institutions, or 4.4 per cent, only | visit 
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is made by the college supervisor, but 
in 35, or 15.5 per cent, of the schools, 2 
visits are made. The median number of 
visits made by the college supervisor to 
each student teacher is 3.5. The large 
majority of schools fall in the range of 
from | to 6 visits. 


Another factor which is significant 
in the determination of faculty loads is 
the length of time devoted to each visit. 
The practices of the various institutions 
are shown in Table II. It will be noted 
that the visits vary from 10 minutes in 
length to 6 hours, with the norm falling 
in what would ordinarily be considered 
a class period or an hour. This may 
indicate a belief on the part of the 
college that the student 


teacher should be given an opportunity 


supervise ors 


to complete one class meeting as a basis 
upon which his work is to be judged. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF VISITS MADE BY 
COLLEGE SUPERVISOR 


No. of Visits No. of Colleges % 
No Formula 7 3.1 
45 l 5 
36 2 3 
18 4 1.8 
16 4 1.8 
15 6 2.7 
12 7 3.1 
1] 3 1.3 
10 4 1.8 

9 8 3.6 
8 6 2.7 
7 2 39 
6 11 4.9 
5 30 13.3 
4 44 — Md. 19.5 
3 4] 18.1 
2 35 15.6 
l 10 4.4 
Total 225 100% 
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TABLE Il 
LENGTH OF TIME PER VISIT 
Time No. of Colleges % 
No Data 14 6.2 
6 hours 3 1.3 
ie 18 8.0 
24% “ 5 2.2 
is 12 5.3 
ly “ 26 11.6 
ie 84 — Md. 37.3 
50 minutes 14 6.2 
45 ' 20 8.9 
40 4s 6 2.7 
35 5 2 9 
30 > 19 8.4 
15 ] 5 
10 es l 5 
Total 225 100% 


Supervisor Conferences 


Another factor which is significant 
with regard to the determination of 
faculty loads is the number of confer- 
ences which the college supervisor has 
with student teachers. The data indicate 
that 187, or 83 per cent, of the schools 
provide for a conference with the stu- 
dent after each visit by the college 
supervisor, and 38 schools, or 17 per 
cent, do not provide for a conference. 
This would indicate that most college 
supervisors believe that the conference 
is a very important part of the super- 
visory act. 


Number of Assigned Students 


Perhaps the most important factor in 
determining faculty loads is the number 
of student teachers for whom a college 
supervisor is made responsible for visit- 
ing. The data on this item reveal a 


great variation in practice and indicate 
a need for the establishment of better 
criteria for evaluating this activity as a 
factor in equating the teaching loads 
of the members of a faculty. There 
were 68 institutions, or 30 per cent, in 
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which no formula has been devised to 
guide their practices. For those institu- 
tions in which a definite practice has 
been established the range reported was 
from 2 credit hours of load for each 
student to be supervised to 30 teachers 
for 1 credit hour of load. Of 157 insti- 
tutions the median is approximately 3.5 
student teachers for one credit hour of 
faculty load. The distribution in Table 
III shows the variation in practices. In 
fact, the distribution is so variable that 
it seems advisable to calculate a mean 
as well as a median. The mean is 6. 
This item is of such significance that 
we made a further analysis of the data 
to determine what the central tendencies 
among these institutions are with regard 
to the number of visitations, length of 
visits, and number of conferences. 


TABLE Ill 

NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

PER SEMESTER HOUR OF 
FACULTY LOAD 








No. of 
Student No. of 

Teachers Colleges % 
30 ] 5 
25 l 5 
24 ] 5 
20 16 7.2 
18 3 1.3 
15 5 2.2 
12 l 5 

g 3 1.3 

8 4 1.8 

7 3 1.3 

6 7 3.1 

5 10 4.4 

4 10 4.4 

3 28 — Median 3.52 12.4 

2 43 Mean 6.0 19.1 

l 20 8.9 

% l 4 
No Data 68 30.0 
Total 225 100% 
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Of the 7 institutions in which the 
college supervisor was assigned 6 stu- 
dent teachers for each credit hour, the 
number of visits varied from 2 to 11 for 
each student teacher. The average num- 
ber of visits made in this group of 
schools per credit hour of teaching load 
was 26.5, and the clock hours spent in 
travel, visitation, and conference were 
72. 

Among the schools in which 5 student 
teachers are determined as | load hour 
of credit, the number of visits varied 
from 2 to 12. The average number of 
visits in this group was 29.5, and the 
clock hours spent in travel, visitation, 
and conference were 63.5. 

In the school in which 4 student 
teachers are calculated as | load hour 
of credit the number of visits ranged 
from | to 10. The average number of 
visits here was 13.2, and the number of 
clock hours was 34. 

The same calculation was made for 
the 2 groups of schools using 3 and 2 
student teachers per credit hour as a 
base. It was found that the average 
numbers of visits were 13 and 12.4 
respectively, and the clock hours spent 
were 23.3 and 28 respectively, for each 
hour of teaching load. 

A summary of these 5 groups using 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 student teachers per 
credit hour load shows that the average 
number of visits made was 18.9 and the 
credit hours required for travel, visita- 
tion, and conference were 42 for each 
credit hour of faculty load. 

Two-thirds of the institutions indi- 
cated that the practice of determining 
faculty load was the same for both ele- 
mentary and secondary student teachers. 
They were not asked to describe the 
differences. 


Travel Time 


The length of time spent in travel 
showed a great deal of variation: 47 
institutions, or 20.8 per cent, indicated 
that they had no data. The remaining 
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TABLE IV 
TRAVEL TIME 

Time No. of Colleges %* 
2 days l 6 
4 hours l 6 
eS 7 3.9 
oi. 6 3.3 
ly “ 17 9.6 
Ue 29 16.3 
50 minutes 2 1.1 
45 7 1] 6.2 
40 . 9 5.1 
30 . 39 21.2 
25 - 6 3.3 
20 - 12 6.7 
15 a 17 9.6 
10 - 16 9.0 
5 5 5 2.9 
No Data 47 

Total 225 100% 





*Percentage calculated on 178 





178 institutions, or 79.2 per cent, showed 
that each visit required from 5 minutes 
to 2 days. The median amount of travel 
time required for each visit is approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. 

The institutions were asked to re- 
spond to a number of other items not 
directly related to the question of the 
determination of faculty load. The first 
of these items was the mode of trans- 
portation used by the college super- 
visor in making his visits. The pro- 
fessors use their personal cars for this 
transportation in 181, or 80.4 per cent 
of the schools, and 30 schools, or 13.3 
per cent provide institution cars. The 
remaining 9 schools, or 4 per cent, rely 
upon public transportation. 

The question was approached a little 
differently by asking whether the uni- 
versity provided an automobile for stu- 
dent visit travel. In this case 140 schools, 
or 62.2 per cent, indicated that the 
schools did not furnish cars; 85 schools, 
or 37.7 per cent, indicated that cars were 
furnished by the institution. 
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TABLE V 
TOTAL CLOCK HOURS OF 
STUDENT TEACHING 





Hours Colleges % 
600-800 8 3.8 
575 3 1.5 
550 4 1.9 
525 15 7.3 
500 7 3.4 
475 4 1.9 
450 15 7.3 
425 l 5 
400 8 3.9 
375 4 1.9 
350 5 2.4 
325 6 2.9 
300 12 5.9 
275 4 1.9 
250 22 10.7 
225 18 — Md. 273 8.7 
200 1] 5.4 
175 15 7.3 
150 17 8.3 
125 7 3.4 
100 10 4.8 

75 4 1.9 

50 3 1.5 

25-49 3 1.5 
Total 206 100% 





In the schools in which the professor 
uses his own car the institutions com- 
monly pay for the travel on a mileage 
basis. The most commonly used figure is 
eight cents per mile. 


Hours and Credit 


There is tremendous variation not 
only in the number of hours which the 
student teacher puts in, in actual student 
teaching, but also in comparison with 
the credit hours received. In one insti- 


tution 600 hours of student teaching 
experience are given for 8 semester hours 
of credit, or 1 hour of credit for each 
75 clock hours. In another institution, 
which is organized on a quarter basis, 
the student teacher spends 80 clock 
hours for | quarter hour of credit. In 
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still another school the student teacher 
receives one semester hour of credit for 
each 12 clock hours of student teaching. 
The data in Table V above indicate 
further that the median number of clock 
hours of student teaching required of 
student teachers is 273. 

As indicated in the paragraph above, 
the amount of college credit given for 
a specified number of clock hours of 
student teaching varies greatly among 
the institutions. The data in Table VI 
show the number of clock hours re- 
quired by the various schools for | 
semester hour of credit. For instance, at 
the top of the table it will be noted that 
7 institutions give 1 semester hour of 
credit for 75 clock hours of student 
teaching. The most common practice is 
for institutions to give | semester hour 
of college credit for 30 clock hours spent 
in student teaching. The median also 
falls within this step. 

TABLE VI 
HOURS SPENT IN STUDENT 
TEACHING PER SEMESTER 
HOUR OF CREDIT* 








No. of No. of 

Hours Colleges % 

80-85 ] 5 
75-79 7 3.4 
70 3 1.5 
65 4 1.9 
60 6 2.9 
55 10 4.8 
50 9 4.4 
45 17 8.3 
40 14 6.7 
35 30 14.6 
30 35 — Median 34.8 17.0 
25 30 14.6 
20 14 6.9 
15 16 7.7 
10-14 10 4.8 
Total 206 100% 





*Data reported on a quarter hour basis have 
been converted to semester hour basis in this 
table. 
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Summary 


In summarizing there does not appear 
to be much difference in the practices 
followed by the schools organized on 
the semester as against those organized 
on the quarter basis. It is clear, however, 
that there are wide differences in the 
practices in the various institutions with 
regard to the number of students as- 
signed to supervising teachers, the num- 
ber of students which a college super- 
visor is supposed to supervise, the allot- 
ment on faculty teaching load for a 
given number of student teachers, the 
number of visits which each college 
supervisor is supposed to make upon 
the student under his charge, the num- 
ber of semester hours of student teaching 
required of students in various schools, 
the number of college credit hours 
granted to the student for a _ given 
amount of student teaching and other 
practices which are covered by this study. 
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Probably it should not be expected— 
perhaps it is not even desirable—that 
there should be any strict uniformity 
among the schools with regard to these 
practices. It would seem, however, that 
the tendencies toward uniformity found 
among the colleges and universities in 
their various academic practices would 
suggest that the variations in the prac- 
tices with regard to student teaching 
are more extreme than would be neces- 
sary in order to provide for whatever 
particular differences exist in the differ- 
ent institutions. The cooperation of all 
of the officers who have contributed to 
this study is gratefully acknowledged. 
It is hoped that this study will shed 
some light upon what might be con- 
sidered desirable practices and that it 
will provide some guidance to faculties 
and administrative officers in making 
any changes in their own _ practices 
which they think are justifiable. 





It is increasingly recognized that the teach- 
er can bring to the school system that employs 
him only a fraction of the power that he 
needs to perform his task at the highest level, 
no matter how well educated he may be. 
With this understanding, the newer emphasis 
is on the desirability of having every teacher 
continue to give attention to experiences 
calculated to lead to personal and profes- 
sional growth.—Harold E. Moore and Newell 
B. Walters, Personnel Administration in 
Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955) p. 215. 





I know of no safe depository of the ul- 
timate powers of the society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them but to inform their 
discretion.—Thomas Jefferson. 











A Boys’ Club and a Teachers College 
Provide Laboratory Experiences 
for Prospective Teachers 


Community leaders have long 
recognized that they share with the 
classroom teacher and the social service 
worker many common objectives, pur- 
poses, and techniques. At different times 
during the day, a teacher and a social 
worker may deal with the same children 
and use some of the same premises in 
their approach. Both assume that the 
behavior and attitudes of young people 
can be guided and changed by contacts 
with professionally educated adults. The 
similarity in| approach has encouraged 
several communities to establish com- 
plementary programs which assume the 
responsibility of guiding the social, emo- 
tional, physical, and vocational growth 
of boys and girls. 

The specific realization of mutuality 
of objectives, purposes, and techniques 
led to the establishment of a cooperative 
program of laboratory experiences for 
prospective teachers by Ball State 
Teachers College and the Boys’ Club of 
Muncie, Indiana. The writer’s previous 
experiences with youth agencies as a 
laboratory in the teacher education 
sequence at Syracuse University pro- 
vided impetus for planning a coopera- 
tive program with Mr. William Heroy, 
Muncie Boys’ Club director. 

In this program college students who 
are enrolled in Human Growth and De- 
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velopment are given every opportunity 
to validate concepts presented in the 
classroom with their observations of 
children. The student, through close 
association with children, is able to ob- 
serve growth and develop better insight 
into the psychological and physiological 
concepts discussed in the classroom. The 
prospective teacher learns to discover 
and understand growth patterns, needs, 
and interests of youth by concrete ex- 
periences. This enriches the vicarious 
experiences offered in the classroom. 

The Boys’ Club benefits from the pro- 
gram. A progressive club needs adults to 
assist its professional staff in the daily 
contacts with boys. Participation of. 
college students adds variation, strength, 
and depth to the activities. 


Organization 

The Cooperative Program of the Mun- 
cie Boys’ Club and Ball State Teachers 
College began in 1952. The Club serves 
as a laboratory for students enrolled in 
a Sophomore educational course en- 
titled Human Growth and Development. 
Prior to this program, a requirement in 
the course had been the assignment of 
research reports covering library read- 
ings on human development. With the 
inception of the program this require- 
ment has been altered. Each student is 
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given the choice of spending one after- 
noon or one evening a week at the 
Youth Agency or preparing a research 
report. Work at the Club is not con- 
sidered to be practice teaching or a 
substitute for classroom teaching but 
rather it is an opportunity to work with 
youngsters. Future teachers are expected 
to assist the Boys’ Club leaders in direct- 
ing the program. In performing their 
duties they are given an opportunity to 
study the general patterns of develop- 
ment of these boys in such areas as 
physical, motor, social and emotional 
development. They are encouraged to 
note the nature and range of individual 
differences. 

Since the program began, students 
have made many suggestions—sugges- 
tions which improved the orientation of 
the students to their club duties and 
provided means for better communica- 
tion between the College and the Club. 
However, there has been a minimum of 
change in the philosophy and the basic 
premises upon which the program was 
founded. 


Orientation 

In describing the administration of 
the program, one should note that three 
different college classes enter and leave 
the Cooperative Program annually. Dur- 
ing the first week of each class, students 
meet the Boys’ Club director and the 
Club program director who discuss the 
entire program. At the end of the dis- 
cussion, arrangements are made for the 
college students who wish to visit the 
Boys’ Club and to observe its operation 
before committing themselves to the 
project. Each student is interviewed by 
either the Club director or the program 
director. After this interview, one of 


the junior leaders, an older responsible 
club member, guides the college student 
through the Club. 

At the end of the second week the 
student must decide between a research 
report and work at the Boys’ Club. Ap- 
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proximately 90 per cent of a recent class 
chose the latter. 


Future teachers understand that they 
are directly responsible to the program 
director for their Club work and they 
must look upon it as a professional com- 
mitment. The program director acts 
as the eyes and the ears of the college 
instructor who also observes the students 
at work and visits the various activities 
to enrich his classroom teaching. The 
college instructor requests a series of bi- 
weekly progress reports from the partici- 
pating college students. Those charged 
with administering the cooperative pro- 
gram work closely together. They afford 
the future teacher an opportunity to 
communicate feelings about the work 
with the boys. 


The effectiveness of the orientation 
phase of the program is seen in the re- 
actions of the prospective teachers after 
their first visit to the Boys’ Club. A 
sampling of reactions from the progress 
reports follow: 


Student Number 1: “My first day at the 
Boys’ Club was Thursday. I was rather appre- 
hensive about going there for the first time 
because I thought maybe I would be watched 
at all times by someone to see how I was 
handling a situation or perhaps the boys 
wouldn't like me. Soon after I arrived I 
discovered it wasn’t like that at all, and I 
found myself having a good time. One of the 
things that really impressed me was the 
fact that white and colored boys played 
together with no thought of differences.” 


Student Number 2: “ ... ‘May I please 
take your coat?’ was the first thing said to 
me by one of the boys at the Club. I was 
quite startled because that was the last re- 
mark I would have expected. I was under 
the impression that those boys would be 
either rather shy or else—shall I say—a little 
unruly. After that, I knew that I would 
really enjoy working, playing, and just be- 
ing with those boys.” 

Student Number 3: “The problem that I 
encountered seemed rather hard at first; the 
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boys were afraid of me. Gradually I believe 
that I can win their confidence.” 

Student Number 4: “I feel the Club has a 
great potential due to its location and in- 
terest in boys. Probably the best single in- 
strument for building character is personal 
example, which I hope I can accomplish by 
my actions.” 

Student Number 5: “After my briefing 
from the junior leader, I decided on the 
craft room. Naturally, I was a little fright- 
ened as to how the boys would react to me. 
I needn't have worried, as they all seemed 
to be glad that I was there.” 

Student Number 6: “One boy started to 
tell me all about his relatives but it was time 
to close—saved by the bell. No kidding, I 
had a wonderful time and I am glad to have 
had an opportunity to go down to the Club 
and work with these boys.” 

Student Number 7: “I got such a kick out 
of the boys and their feelings and actions 
toward me as a girl. They really wanted to 
help me learn to play pool. This quarter at 
the Boys’ Club will be a very new experience 
for me since I am an only child and haven't 
been in contact with boys of their size.” 

Student Number 8: “I am looking forward 
to going back. I feel sure that next time I 
will learn to know the boys better by ming- 
ling with them more—now that I am not 
so afraid.” 

It is evident from these remarks that 
the students really desire to work with 
boys. In spite of the improved orienta- 
tion program, many students continue 
to be apprehensive and unsure of them- 
selves in this new situation. However, 
several factors operate to reduce this 
anxiety and inspire self-confidence. With 
help, many soon recognize this program 
as an excellent opportunity to test their 
ability to get along with normal, active 
boys. Helpful factors are student en- 
thusiasm to understand growing boys 
and the desire of the boys to have the 
college students with them. Moreover, 
college students are placed in club ac- 
tivities of their choice: These include 


gymnasium activities and the supervision 
of game and craft rooms where the 
youngsters work with leather, plaster 
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of Paris, metals and wood. Few students 
fail under these circumstances to develop 
enthusiasm during and after the first 
meeting. 

Integration of Experiences and Theory 

In the first years of this project, Col- 
lege and Boys’ Club personnel held 
periodic meetings to keep each other 
informed and to evaluate progress. In 
the college classroom the students are 
encouraged to draw illustrations from 
their experiences at the Club which 
support the principles of Human 
Growth and Development. 

Also, the instructor periodically draws 
upon the observations and incidents re- 
ported to him in progress reports. Dur- 
ing one of these discussions a_ class 
suggested the possibility of sitting in on 
the staff meetings of the College and 
Boys’ Club personnel. This idea matured 
to the point where two or three evening 
sessions are now held throughout the 
class term, with all concerned invited to 
attend. The discussion is based upon 
problems the future teachers encounter 
at the Club, background information 
necessary for understanding the behavior 
of certain boys, or any other relevant 
problems. This optional two-hour meet- 
ing is usually attended by a majority 
of the college students, as well as inter- 
ested college and club personnel. An 
informal but professional atmosphere 
pervades the meeting which usually in- 
cludes refreshments. 

Quotations from progress reports illus- 
trate the concerns discussed in the in- 
formal group meetings: 

Student Number I: “There is one boy I 
would like to tell you about. His name is 
Peter and I think that he might have a 
slight crush on me. He is a very cute boy of 
12 years. He usually tries to come around 
where I am when I get to the club. I have 
tried to encourage him to go and play with 
the other boys, but he says he isn’t in- 
terested.” 

Student Number 2: “As the game pro- 
gressed, Tom proceeded to jump my men 
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sidewards, backwards, and frontwards. When 
my move came, I could only proceed for- 
ward on my own color. After the new way 
of playing checkers was over, I suggested to 
Tom that I teach him the right way to play. 
Much to my surprise, Tom knew how to 
play right and was very tricky in his moves. 
I would like to know more about this boy 
and how you have worked with him.” 


Student Number 3: “I don’t understand 
Jack. He is constantly wanting attention. 
His brother, Dick, doesn't seem to be that 
way at all. The only thing I could figure out 
was that since he was the oldest the atten- 
tion shifted from him to Dick. Maybe I'm 
wrong, since I haven't been around Dick as 
much as Jack. What do the other members 
of the class think about these two boys— 
should I give him all the attention he 
wants?” 

Student Number 4: “I have been watching 
a little boy named Steve. He is only seven 
but unusually smart for his age. I find my- 
self playing games with him that a ten- or 
twelve-year-old would be playing. I have 
tried to get him to participate with boys of 
his own age, but he interest. 
Should I have tried to encourage him to go 
and play with the older boys or play with 
the boys his own age?” 

Student Number 5: “Rod and I took six of 
the boys on a nature hike around the park, 
and Peggy stayed in the draft room. The 
boys were very excited about bugs they 
found. We only stayed out about 45 minutes 
because we didn’t want them to lose their 
enthusiasm for it. I was happy with the 
results, and it was a deviation from the 
ordinary. Should we continue the surprises 

need more information on how long we 
can keep them interested.” 

Student Number 6: “One of the boys, 
Ralph, kept saying, ‘You aren't the only peb- 
ble on the beach!’ After he said it, he would 
watch the reactions of the people around 
him. It seemed to me that he had heard 
someone say it and was trying to find out 
what it meant.” 

Student Number 7: “I think Ron is quite 
a problem. He wears real thick glasses, 
braces on his teeth, and he told me he was 
flat-footed. He said he wore braces for this 


soon loses 


and it helped him quite a bit. I really feel 
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sorry for him because he seems to have 
trouble with the other kids accepting him. 
He is real nice and I wish there were some 
ways to help him. I realize you can’t tell the 
kids how to treat him—can you?” 


These group meetings serve as another 
method of integrating the two parts of 
the Cooperative Program. The college 
volunteers leave these meetings with a 
feeling that their observations and 
understandings contribute much to the 
success of their classmates who may be 
working with the same youngsters. With 
the understanding of new facts about 
the boys and their individual problems, 
the future teachers should be better able 
to interpret behavior. Generally, when 
supervised by professionally competent 
workers, the college students gain under- 
standing which increases the chances for 
intelligent and consistent treatment of 
the boys in the Club. It seems that each 
one of these meetings offers encourage- 
ment for continuing them. 


Values of the Cooperative Program 

By the end of the school term, most of 
the prospective teachers have reached 
many personal conclusions related to 
their experiences at the Club. Some of 
the members of the College class begin 
to realize that their personal weaknesses 
suggest that perhaps they should not 
enter teaching. Others have decided that 
they would like to work with an entirely 
different age level than they had ori- 
ginally considered when entering col- 
lege. Some prospective teachers find 
firm support for their earlier vocational 
choice. They appreciate the value of 
these practical experiences in working 
with youth as Sophomores rather than 
having to wait until their Junior or 
Senior years. Conclusions taken from 
progress reports illustrate some of the 
students’ evaluations of their experi- 
ences: 

Student Number 1: “I think this experi- 
ence at the Boys’ Club has and will be of 
tremendous importance to me. I was never 
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since I had no 
1 was always 


around much 
brothers until four years ago. 
dreading to have to teach boys in my classes 
because I thought they were all monsters 
when they were young, but since I have 
come to know the boys at the Club I think 
they can be and are as nice as girls and 
dread the idea of teaching 


boys too 


I no longer 
them.” 

Student Number 2: “I have enjoyed the 
experience of visiting the Club and I think 
that it is one of the best opportunities 
offered us as future teachers. I think we 
should have more such opportunities in our 
Freshman and Sophomore years to give us a 
feeling of becoming professionals. That is 
the feeling that makes a Sophomore go on 
and finish what he or she started.” 

Student Number 3: “The main thing that 
stands out above all the rest is that each boy 
wants attention—and they get it in ever so 
many ways. This is natural and they should 
be given attention to a certain extent. I do 
hope that I'll be prepared to meet their 
problems and handle them in the right way 
because so much depends on those first years 
of a child’s schooling. When some shy 
youngster slips up and kisses me on the 
cheek, I know it was worthwhile.” 

Student Number 4: “Paul sat beside me 
during the contest and helped me find the 
boys that were to play the game next. He 
asked me several times if I was going to 
come back again and I tried to explain to 
him why we came to the Club for a few 
months and then a new group of students 
came after us. I have enjoyed having the 
opportunity to go to the Club. It not only 
helped me to understand more clearly the 
problems a teacher will encounter but I find 
it enjoyable working with boys.” 

Student Number 5: “During the summer, 
I work as a park supervisor. I have never 
been able to understand some of the boys’ 
and girls’ actions. I believe I see more in 
their actions now. I know that I am not an 
expert by far, but it’s a beginning—one that 
will grow through more book work and ex- 
perience and one that will help to make me 
a better teacher.” 


Probably the value and meaning of 
this experience differs for each individ- 
ual who works with the boys in the 
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Club. However, it seems safe to general- 
ize from their reactions that the out- 
comes of the Cooperative Program are 
highly favorable. They do appreciate 
the opportunity to meet and work with 
children prior to their own 
into a classroom as student 


school 
entrance 
teachers. 

Certainly most persons with experi- 
ence in social agency work would be 
quick to recognize the fact that an 
undergraduate working in the agency 
for only one school term would be un- 
able to give stability to a high quality, 
well-organized boys’ club program. The 
club must have full- and part-time adult 
workers in each of the continuing ac- 
tivities in order to support the program 
when one group is leaving the club at 
term end and during the time that the 
new group is being oriented. In addi- 
tion, the supervision of the college 
volunteers requires some of the time of 
the program director and/or the club 
director. However, this type of coopera- 
tive program does add depth to the 
supervision and guidance of the varied 
club activities. It also presents a con- 
stant flow of new ideas and new ap- 
proaches which create interest and moti- 
vate the club members to better attend- 
ance and participation. It is difficult to 
measure how much of the Muncie Club’s 
progress can be attributed to these pros- 
pective teachers, but certainly they de- 
serve a share of the credit for its de- 
velopment. Last term approximately 30 
college volunteers contributed more than 
750 hours, one measure of the magnitude 
of this Cooperative Program. 


The Boys’ Club has provided an ex- 
cellent laboratory in which the prospec- 
tive teachers can observe and study some 
of the facts and principles of human 
growth and development as they are 
being presented and discussed in the 
college classroom. This laboratory al- 
lows the prospective teacher an oppor- 
tunity to experience, discover, and 
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understand the interests and needs of 
young people. It also provides an op- 
portunity to learn how to meet chil- 
dren's needs. It is hoped that the pros- 
pective teacher will learn to recognize 
that although young people are ex- 
pected to remain in school, the students’ 
needs, interests, and backgrounds, should 
be known and considered in planning a 
suitable educational program. 


Potential teachers are encouraged dur- 
ing the program to reflect on their own 
interest in young people and possibly 
other reasons for their entering or not 
entering teaching. Successful teachers 
have recognized that their success in a 
classroom goes hand in hand with their 
own personality development. If the 
prospective teacher realizes that his per- 
sonality attracts young people or if he 
realizes that he must alter some of his 
personal characteristics before entering 
teaching, then a long stride has been 
taken in his preparation for courses in 
the methods of teaching and practice 
teaching experiences. 
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Since teachers are parental substitutes 
for six or seven hours a day, some 
teachers have a tendency to believe that 
they are the only force influencing the 
growing child. The Ball State-Boys’ Club 
Cooperative Program affords the pros- 
pective teacher an opportunity to obtain 
a more realistic understanding of com- 
munity life and the many social forces 
that influence boys. Thus, like the stu- 
dents they teach, prospective teachers 
must be given many kinds and types of 
experiences to enrich their learning and 
to extend the horizons of their insights. 

This Cooperative Program, combined 
with ensuing work in the professional 
education courses culminated by student 
teaching, best fulfills society's urgent 
need for a well-rounded, well-integrated, 
creative teacher who understands the 
developmental needs of growing chil- 
dren. The assumption which underlies 
this whole program rests upon the con- 
viction that a future teacher educated in 
and by a total community will have 
more of the basic understandings neces- 
sary to his assuming leadership, not only 
in the school but in the community. 





[An NEA Research Division] . . 


. questionnaire asked teachers to check the population 


group of the place where they grew up and the population group of the place where 
they were teaching their first year. The following figures show that the supposition 
{that teachers who grow up in medium sized or large communities usually teach in 
small town or farm areas] is more likely to be fiction than fact: 


First-year teachers reporting 


They teach in a city of a size group larger than the 


one in which they grew up 


They teach in a city of the same size group as the 


one in which they grew up 


They teach in a city of a size group smaller than the 


one in which they grew up 


Percent 
. 49.3% 


- a2 


The largest number of respondents—over one-fourth of all of them—preferred the 
10,000 to 29,999 population group. Almost two-thirds of the respondents preferred the 
medium size groups ranging from 5000 to 99,999. 

It was surprising to note that a larger proportion of the respondents preferred a 
smaller, rather than a larger community to the one in which they were teaching. Of 
those reporting, 33.4 percent preferred a smaller community and 21.4 percent preferred 
a larger one. Except for a few who said they had no preference (3.5 percent), all the 
others preferred the size of community they were in.—‘First-Year Teachers in 1954-55,” 
National Education Association Research Bulletin XXXIV: 1: 23-24; February 1956. 














How To Become a Better Supervisor 


of Student Teachers 


Tue POSITION of supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers has developed tremen- 
dously during the past several years. 
The supervisor no longer divides his 
time among literally myriads of student 
teachers; he is now usually a well-pre- 
pared professional, working with a few 
select student teachers. Future develop- 
ment in this field has important possi- 
bilities which can increase the stature 
of the supervisor and make his role even 
more effective. If the supervisor of the 
future is to do an outstanding job, how- 
ever, he must become an educational 
leader rather than a mere technician. 

The most serious handicap of some 
supervisors is the inability to demon- 
strate the kind of leadership which will 
encourage student teachers to release 
their full potentialities. Once the super- 
visor has learned this, he has consider- 
ably improved his chances of being suc- 
cessful. 

Achieving this objective requires the 
supervisor to adopt two courses of action 
which will be treated in this article: 
(1) Permit student teachers to exercise 
initiative, judgment, and ingenuity dur- 
ing their preparation period, and (2) 
create an educational atmosphere that 
will be favorable to individual expres- 
§10n. 


Charles D. Neal 

Director, Student Teaching and 
Graduate Internship 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale, Illinois 


The Supervisor's Responsibility 

A supervisor who is a master at de- 
veloping good teachers contends that 
one of the important functions of the 
supervisor is to have a clear-cut under- 
standing of good human relations. Suc- 
cess is attributed to the following points: 
(1) developing a warm, sincere per- 
sonality; (2) being courteous at all times; 
(3) respecting individual personalities 
and remembering that respect must be 
mutual; (4) helping each student teacher 
feel secure in his new endeavor; (5) 
being a good listener to all of the stu- 
dent teacher's problems; (6) considering 
and acknowledging the student teacher's 
ideas and suggestions; (7) encouraging 
socialized activities among the student 
teachers and faculty members; (8) main- 
taining respect for children. 

This supervisor also believes that peo- 
ple should know each other. Meetings 
with other student teachers and faculty 
members from the same school are ar- 
ranged in faculty meetings, coffee breaks, 
and other informal gatherings. More- 
over, the student teacher becomes better 
acquainted with his new experiences by 
meeting, in addition to the faculty mem- 
bers, non-academic employees as well as 
parents and other members of the com- 
munity. It is through these contacts 
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that the student teacher becomes aware 
of community problems, customs, and 
traditions. 

It is imperative that the supervisor 
develop skill in helping the student 
teacher adjust to his new experiences. 
Recently, a supervisor accomplished this 
end by seeing that each student teacher 
had a complete knowledge of school 
conditions and expectancies. For exam- 
ple, he posted a plan for each student 
teacher's specific duties. He acquainted 
the student teachers with materials and 
equipment that were at their disposal. 
He also provided several sessions in 
practical record keeping. Feeling that 
“nothing succeeds like success,” this 
supervisor never sets goals higher than 
the student teacher can be expected to 
achieve. 


Needs of Student Teachers 

It is fairly common practice for super- 
visors to meet needs of student teachers 
by holding conferences with them, but, 
as a fifth grade supervisor said recently, 
“Unless definite goals or purposes are 
established for each conference, little is 
gained.” Every successful supervisor 
recognizes the truth of these words. 
Most supervisors believe that each con- 
ference should end with a definite con- 
clusion, along with notes of agreements 
and commitments made by both the 
supervisor and student teacher. 

It is also important to build good 
rapport among student teachers if their 
needs are to be met. Apparently, there 
is no better place to accomplish this 
goal than during the conference. The 
conferences themselves should neither 
lag or be rushed, nor should the super- 
visor ever lose self-control. The student 
teacher should be encouraged to request 
additional conferences when he feels a 
need. The conference is a place where 
supervisor and student teacher can plan 
cooperatively. 

If and when complaints arise, the 
supervisor should treat them with re- 
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spect. By listening with sincere interest 
he gains insight into the student 
teacher's real problems. A _ successful 
supervisor soon develops techniques for 
hearing and resolving dissatisfactions or 
misunderstandings by discussing prob- 
lems in a quiet, uninterrupted, informal 
manner. He also asks for suggestions to 
improve student teaching conditions. In 
this way, student teachers become aware 
that the supervisor is sincerely interested 
in their problems. 

Last spring, a student teacher said, 
“Everyone seems to be accentuating the 
positive. How do we know our weak- 
nesses if the negative side of student 
teaching is seldom presented?” 

The answer to this student teacher's 
question and later to his supervisor's, 
was that each student teacher should 
know both his strong and weak points. 
In this way he can learn to profit by 
criticism. Many times it is necessary to 
bring out certain weaknesses, but at the 
same time there should be a determina- 
tion by the student to conquer them. 
Student teachers do not mind negative 
criticism if they realize that supervisors 
are impersonal, sincere, and interested 
primarily in improvement and growth. 

Supervisors should help the student 
teacher understand his progress because 
a student teacher should know both his 
strong and weak points before final 
grades are posted. This can be accom- 
plished by establishing standards and de- 
fining student teaching goals early in 
the term. Throughout the training 
period, as changes are noted, evaluations 
should be made jointly by the supervisor 
and the student teacher. The main goal 
of teacher growth, of course, is for the 
supervisor to show the student teacher 
how to evaluate his own work (self- 
evaluation). This can be accomplished 
by having the student teacher develop a 
list of topics showing what he expects 
to gain from student teaching. It can be 
further implemented by the supervisor 
giving him a part in establishing teach- 
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ing criteria and defining and recognizing 
specific values to be gained from certain 
teaching experiences. 


The Development of Leadership 

The successful supervisor does not 
leave to chance the leadership role of 
the teacher-to-be. A desire for leader- 
ship can be instilled by avoiding stereo- 
typing of teaching; imitating models 
usually has the effect of holding back 
the development of leadership. One 
thing a good supervisor will do is es- 
tablish the fact that his methods are not 
necessarily the only ones. He will also 
make clear that there is not one best 
method, and the good methods of the 
past 25 years are not necessarily good 
today. “There is no need,” a supervisor 
said, “for different or new kinds of 
plans being developed by student 
teachers.” This kind of thinking is com- 
pletely erroneous, for each teaching 
method and technique needs to be con- 
stantly evaluated in terms of the student 
teacher's success or failure. 


It is generally conceded that a leader 
assumes responsibility. Therefore, super- 
visors should provide conditions that 
encourage the assumption of much re- 
sponsibility by the student teacher. Un- 
equal work loads among student teachers 
should not be permitted. Sharing class- 
room and out-of-classroom experiences 
should be encouraged, particularly when 
the student teacher is given full respon- 
sibility. A leader is usually creative. 
Therefore, a supervisor should provide 
aids to creative teaching by developing 
self-confidence in the student teacher 
and encouraging him to acquire skills 
in many areas. This can be partially 
accomplished by removing tensions and 
emotional strains. Another way is to 
provide climates for a variety of methods 
and techniques in the classroom. 


How to help student teachers become 
creative does not seem to be too well 
understood by the average supervisor. 
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A letter from a supervisor in a distant 
part of the country states that she had 
read Helping Supervisors of Student 
Teachers Assume Responsibility and 
found a statement on how to help 
student teachers develop creative teach- 
ing methods. She said she could under- 
stand creativeness in music, in art, and 
in other areas, but she wondered how 
a general classroom teacher could be- 
come creative. Many successful super- 
visors actually teach creativeness by per- 
mitting the student teacher to make as 
many classroom decisions as possible and 
by providing security during the process 
of adjustment; likewise, constantly help- 
ing him obtain a clear sense of direction 
is a sure guidelight to creativeness in 
methods and teaching techniques. 

Many supervisors are not successful in 
developing leadership because they do 
not encourage student teachers to as- 
sume and carry through certain teaching 
obligations. On the other hand, success- 
ful supervisors allow student teachers a 
choice of job assignments whenever 
possible. Ideas secured from student 
teachers are utilized whenever feasible 
as are helps in planning projects and 
in reaching solutions encountered in 
classrooms. Last but not least, the suc- 
cessful supervisor who develops leader- 
ship has student teachers working with 
him and not necessarily for him. 


The Supervisor's Self-Confidence 

The spotlight should be focused on 
the student teacher, not the supervisor. 
The supervisor should not develop 
stereotype robots; he should be sincere 
and honest. Above all, when the super- 
visor is talking about teaching or demon- 
strating good teaching, he should com- 
municate his own enthusiasm to the best 
of his ability to his charge—the student 
teacher. Many would-be successful edu- 


‘Charles D. Neal and Edra T. Bricker, Help- 
ing Supervisors of Student Teachers Assume 
Responsibility (St. Louis: Bardgett Printing and 
Publishing Co., 1957). 
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cators lack faith in themselves. All that 
is needed for success is for the supervisor 
to accept his present status as one being 
capable of the highest type of service for 
students entering the teaching profes- 
sion. 

A sure-fire method of bolstering faith 
in one’s self is to keep informed on new 
trends, including those in teaching tech- 
niques and methods. One of the best 
ways of accomplishing this is to develop 
a plan for professional reading and par- 
ticipating in professional organizations 
and meetings. Supervisors who are ac- 
tive in professional organizations and 
who develop a professional reading pro- 
gram seldom lack confidence or faith in 
themselves. 
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Remember, also, that any teacher of 
teachers will make mistakes. When mis- 
takes become learning experiences for 
both the supervisor and the student 
teacher, both grow professionally. As a 
result, mutual respect develops. 


A very good way to develop confidence 
in student teachers is to accept individ- 
ual differences among them and recog- 
nize that these differences play an im- 
portant role in both the quality and 
quantity of experiences performed. 
Above all, believe in the worth of all 
student teachers. By the time a college 
student is ready for student teaching, he 
is usually a person who lives up to what 
his college professors expect of him. 





DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT TEACHING GRADES IN WEST VIRGINIA COLLEGES, 1955-56* 





College 


Alderson-Broaddus College 
Bethany College 

Bluefield State College 

Concord College 

Davis and Elkins College 
Fairmont State College 
Glenville State College 

Marshall College 

Morris Harvey College 

Salem College 

Shepherd College 

West Liberty State College 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 
West Virginia State College 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
West Virginia University 
TOTAL 


Per cent of total grades reported 





Grades Total 
A B Cc D F I W WF 
7 7 2 16 
8 27 3 l 39 
6 21 13 l 41 
60 125 15 200 
24 12 36 
13 «118 0 2 213 
23 78 15 116 
75 114 20 2 211 
95 109 8 212 
2 25 8 35 
20 35 2 57 
56 33 4 93 
ll 16 27 
45 59 18 l 7 9 139 
26 18 4 48 
74 «140 27 l 242 
5 937 187 7 0 10 9 0 1725 
( ) 
54.3 10.8 1.5 








*From a study by the West Virginia Commission on Teacher Education, May 1957. 














The Certification of Cooperating Teachers 
in Student Teaching Programs 


et 

Ar LEAST a new type of teacher's 
certificate can be set up for them. “a 

Thus A. R. Mead recently indicated 
one of the ways in which cooperating 
teachers could be given more _ profes- 
sional recognition in off-campus co- 
operating schools, as well as in labora- 
tory schools on the campus. 


The cooperating teacher in any pro- 
gram of student teaching serves as one 
of the links in the professional chain 
which steadies the prospective teacher 
during his initial period of responsible 
classroom experience. If this link is weak 
and breaks, the other links as repre- 
sented by the university supervisor, the 
coordinator and/or director of student 
teaching, the instructors in methods of 
teaching, and other professors of educa- 
tion and subject matter will be unable 
to function properly. Therefore, the 
selection of these cooperating teachers 
is critical and deserves more attention 
than is often given to this facet of the 
program. 

Recently the following inquiry was 
addressed to the division of teacher 


*Alex F. Perrodin, Editor, Functions of Lab- 
oratory Schools in Teacher Education, Thirty- 
fourth Yearbook, The Association for Student 
Teaching (Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: The 
Association, 1955) p. 144. 


Vernon C. Lingren 

Director, Student Teaching and 
Admissions 

School of Education 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


certification in each of the state de- 
partments of education throughout the 
United States: 

A committee of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching is considering 
recommendations concerning the certifica- 
tion of cooperating teachers who work 
directly with our student teachers in the 
classroom. These are the teachers who are 
sometimes referred to as critic teachers, some- 
times as directing teachers, etc. We are mak- 
ing a nation-wide study to determine which 
states have special certification requirements 
for these teachers. Will you please send to 
me in the enclosed stamped envelope a state- 
ment of your requirements or a statement 
of any proposals which are currently being 
considered in your office for this type of 
certification. 

If you do not have any such material to 
send to me, please check here and return 
this letter. 

We do not have any such require- 
ments. 

A reply was received from every state 
in the union. Forty indicated that they 
did not have certification requirements 
of this type. Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island have specific 
certification requirements and/or state- 
controlled criteria for the approval of 
cooperating teachers. These require- 
ments and criteria will be presented 
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here and supplemented with opinions 
of other respondents in this area of pro- 
fessional service. 


Present State Plans 

Student teachers in Georgia are as- 
signed to teachers who hold at least a 
Professional Four-Year Certificate in the 
appropriate area of instruction. Since 
1949, these cooperating teachers have 
been taking courses in “supervising 
teachers’ service.” The pattern of study 
involves a beginning workshop, followed 
by an internship during a school year 
and by a seminar the next summer.* 

“A Guide for the Improvement of 
Student Teaching Programs” has been 
developed in Illinois, and it outlines 
the desirable qualifications for supervis- 
ing teachers.* Personal qualities, such 
as a practical insight into inter-personal 
relationships, a deep understanding of 
the social structure, and a wide and 
varied cultural background, head the 
list. A master’s degree or its equivalent 
is a general qualification which is made 
more specific by recommending ap- 
proximately 12 semester hours of gradu- 
ate credit in advanced educational psy- 
chology, educational philosophy, super- 
vison of instruction and/or student 
teaching, and elementary or secondary 
education, with credits in an approxi- 
mately equal distribution among three 
of the fields. Furthermore, approxi- 
mately one-half year of graduate work 
in the area of specialization to which the 
teacher is devoting the major portion of 
his time is suggested. “Specialization” 
for secondary teachers means a subject 
matter field, while for those working in 
the elementary schools it refers to courses 
in elementary education that prepare 
definitely for such teaching. “Several” 


*Adapted from a personal letter to the author 
from the supervisor of certification in Georgia 
February 5, 1957. 

*State of Illinois, Jllinois State Teacher Cer- 
tification Board, Circular Series A, No. 100 
(Springfield, Illinois: The Board, 1956) p. 23-24. 
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years of successful teaching experience 
is also listed as “desirable.” 


Facing the fact that many fine super- 
vising teachers do not possess an ad- 
vanced degree, the committee preparing 
the statement stressed the importance of 
the personal qualities essential to good 
supervision for all of these teachers. In 
lieu of the stipulated advanced degree 
it was suggested that supporting evi- 
dence be sought which would show 
genuine professional interest and growth 
in the form of improvement of teaching 
practice, additional college study, or 
participation in activities directly related 
to his field of work, such as travel or 
work experience. A minimum of two 
years of successful teaching as approved 
by the director of student teaching and 
the administrator of the cooperating 
school was stipulated as a compromise 
requirement. 


Indiana has established Criteria for 
the Approval of Supervising Teachers.‘ 
Teachers may be approved by the 
Licensing Commission upon recommen- 
dation of the proper authorities of the 
institution concerned and the superin- 
tendent of schools of the corporation in 
which the teacher is employed. This 
approval may be a permanent one if an 
earned master’s degree or another earned 
higher degree is possessed and if five or 
more years of successful teaching experi- 
ence is on record. Elementary school per- 
sonnel must have served three of these 
five years in elementary schools.® Annual 
approval is given in the field of indus- 
trial education only. All supervising 
teachers are registered with the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


In Kentucky a Commission for Critic 
Teaching for Elementary Grades may be 


*State of Indiana, Handbook on Teacher Edu- 
cation in Indiana, Bulletin 192, Second Revision, 
1954 (Indianapolis, Indiana: Department of 
Public Instruction, Division of Teacher Train- 
ing and Licensing, 1954) p. 84-86. 

*Ibid., p. 79. 
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issued to those eligible to receive the 
Standard Elementary Certificate pro- 
vided the applicant has completed one 
course in the supervision of elementary 
schools, a minimum of two years’ ex- 
perience in elementary grades, and the 
requirements for a master’s degree with 
a major in elementary education. A 
comparable Commission for Critic 
Teaching in Secondary Schools has like 
requirements and the graduate degree 
may be earned with a major in second- 
ary education or in a teaching field. In 
some instances, a course for secondary 
supervising teachers was offered to meet 
the requirement of a course in super- 
vision. Kentucky, too, faced the reality 
of having good supervising teachers who 
did not meet these standards and so 
emergency commissions were issued 
which were valid for one year and sub- 
ject to renewal upon completion of six 
semester hours of additional work at 
the graduate level. A bachelor’s degree 
was the minimum educational level 
except that those who were currently 
employed could continue on an emer- 
gency basis if they continued to work 
toward the degree by earning not fewer 
than six credits prior to each annual 
renewal. 


Louisiana has special requirements 
for staff members serving as “supervisors 
of student teaching.’ These require- 
ments were indicated as being the ones 
invoked for cooperating teachers as de- 
fined in this study. A valid certificate 
based upon a college degree and author- 
izing the holder to teach in the field 
of the proposed supervisory assignment 
is the basic stipulation along with three 
years of appropriate successful teaching 


*Adapted from regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Education in Kentucky on Sep- 
tember 16, 1949. 


"State of Louisiana, Louisiana Standards for 
State Certification of School Personnel, Bulletin 
No. 746 (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1954) p. 26-27. 
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experience. In addition a master’s de- 
gree is required which must include at 
least 12 semester hours of professional 
education at the graduate level. Six of 
these must be at the level or in the field 
of the supervisory work, and three of 
them must be in supervision appropriate 
to the level or field assigned. 

A Certificate for Supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teachers is issued by North Caro- 
lina. This was referred to in response 
to the inquiry as if it were intended for 
cooperating teachers. A Graduate 
Teacher's Certificate in either secondary 
or elementary work is the basic require- 
ment, and the recommendation of the 
local administrator and the college 
supervisor is also specified as needed. In 
addition, six hours of graduate credit in 
education emphasizing general super- 
vision and the methods and techniques 
of supervising student teaching must be 
completed. The inter-relationships be- 
tween the administration, the cooperat- 
ing school, and the community are also 
considered in this block of work. The 
relationship to the college, and particu- 
larly to its supervisors, must also be 
studied. The teaching experience of the 
applicant for the certificate must include 
one or more years under the supervision 
of the college. Renewals after the initial 
period of validity, which is five years, are 
based upon six additional graduate 
credits, half of which must be in edu- 
cation. Subsequent renewals require a 
like amount of credit, or three years of 
teaching experience during the five-year 
renewal period. It should be added that 
this is an optional certificate and is not 
to be required until the supply of such 
supervisors will meet the needs. In the 
interim, a Class A Teacher's Certificate 
and at least two years of successful teach- 
ing experience are the minimum requi- 
sites. 


*State of North Carolina, Teaching in North 
Carolina, Publication No. 306 (Raleigh, North 
Carolina: The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1956) p. 25-26. 
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Oregon requires a cooperating teacher 
to have a master’s degree, a regular 
teacher's certificate and at least three 
years of teaching experience.® 


In Rhode Island, a course in the func- 
tions and duties of the critic teacher is 
required in addition to the professional 
certificate in the grade or field in which 
service is anticipated.'° 


A few of the respondents from the 
states which do not have certification 
requirements for cooperating teachers 
made significant comments on the in- 
quiry form.'' From Arkansas came the 
report that a general revision of the 
teacher education and certification pro- 
gram was in process, and it was felt that 
the case of the cooperating teacher 
should and would be given considera- 
tion by the study committee in bringing 
its recommendations to the State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


It was reported that in Florida certi- 
fication of the type being studied herein 
is not considered necessary by the 
Teacher Education Council. 


In Mississippi, the colleges are said to 
require the critic teacher to hold a 
master’s degree as a minimum. This is 
likewise stated as the policy which func- 
tions in Montana whenever it is possible. 
However, in the latter state a general 
agreement among city superintendents 
was reported as resulting in the selection 
of cooperating teachers who have a good 
background of teaching and supervisory 
experience to supplement their aca- 
demic background. 

In Nebraska, with few exceptions, co- 
operating teachers hold a_ professional 


*Based on information submitted by the 
Director of Teacher Education and Certification 
in Oregon in February, 1957. 

'*Based on information submitted by the re- 
spondent to the inquiry in February, 1957. 


“All comments cited here are based upon 
notations made on the inquiry form by the 
respondents in the states mentioned. 
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administrative and supervisory certifi- 
cate. This requires additional graduate 
credit and administrative and super- 
visory experience in progressively reach- 
ing the three levels which are called 
initial, provisional, and professional re- 
spectively. 

In Wyoming, it is believed by some 
that a fully qualified, experienced class- 
room teacher is competent to serve as a 
critic teacher. It was further indicated 
that the selection of the critic in each 
case should depend upon the particular 
characteristics and needs of the student 
teacher. It was doubted that flexible 
criteria of this type could be generalized 
into valid certification standards. 


Current Suggestions and Developments 


The word “service” has been used ad- 
visedly in referring to the work of the 
cooperating teacher in this study. These 
staff members, if dedicated to their tasks 
in this connection, assume a_ responsi- 
bility toward the nurture of their pro- 
spective associates in the classrooms of 
our country. It has been observed that 
some teachers feel a duty toward these 
neophytes. Others do not share this 
practical viewpoint and consider such 
work beyond the call of duty. 

If the profession of teacher education 
is to continue to progress toward higher 
standards of excellence, more and more 
cooperating teachers with a wholesome 
professional orientation to these tasks 
must be recruited. Experience has shown 
that increased standards in teacher cer- 
tification have resulted in an increased 
supply of teachers. Perhaps adding 
greater prestige to the services rendered 
by cooperating teachers by means of es- 
tablishing certification standards, or at 
least criteria, would increase the supply 
of professional workers willing and able 
to serve in this area of teacher education. 

“Now it was up to the colleges and 
universities to plan programs which 
would lead to certification for such [co- 
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operating] teachers.”!? This “prophetic” 
statement of 1953 was the culminating 
sentence in a case-study description of a 
new plan for giving cooperating teachers 
additional professional preparation for 
the specific tasks of guiding student 
teachers. In the hypothetical “vision” of 
what could be expected to happen by 
1958 in the field of certification for co- 
operating teachers, we find a reference 
to the fact that a certain cooperating 
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will have been achieved in only a few 
states by 1958, and in at least one of 
these states the 1949 provision remains 
as the regulation, and emergency mea- 
sures are still needed to circumvent the 
requirements. 

As individual states consider changes 
in certification regulations, and as in- 
dividual institutions preparing teachers 
consider criteria for the selection of the 
personnel needed in their programs, it is 
hoped that this study of the certification 


teacher “. . . is certified by the state as a 
cooperating teacher.”!% The “dream” 


of cooperating teachers in the student 
teaching programs of the 48 states will 
serve as an aid in formulating plans of 
action. It is anticipated that such plans 
might result in better education for our 
boys and girls by providing better 
teacher education for the teachers-to-be. 


‘8Dorothy M. McGeoch, Direct Experiences in 
Teacher Education (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953) p. 73. 

"*Tbid., p. 103. 





The community study is an integral part of the student teaching requirement at 
[State University Teachers College] Oneonta, New York. Ordinarily, this study is a 
group experience in which approximately 25 students and 2 or 3 faculty members live 
5 days in a community to find out how it organizes itself to meet its needs. Each group 
of student teachers at Schenevus did its study on the spot and selected areas of definite 
interest to the school. The topics selected for special study included employment patterns, 
recreational facilities for adolescents, social organization in the central district, and 
individual children with special needs and problems. The community study resulted in 
a deeper involvement of student teachers in working with the principal, the school nurse, 
the parents of the children, the teachers, and community leaders.—Newsletter of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, Volume XI, Number 5, June, 1957, p. 1. 





An interesting shift in certification philosophy seems to be developing. Originally, 
certification practices tended to be broad or general in nature, as evidenced by the large 
number of states issuing a blanket high school certificate (17 states now issue such a 
certificate). Then, beginning about 1940, the trend toward the endorsement plan began 
to develop, with preparation programs and certification prescriptions being developed 
to a high degree of specificity for every teaching, administrative, supervisory, and special 
school service level and for every teaching field. There appears to be a growing body 
of thought that this specificity has gotten out of hand, that requirements have become too 
detailed and complex.—W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, 1957 Edition, p. 6-7. 
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How Can We Improve the Psychological 
Preparation of Teachers? 


EpucaTIONAL psychology is one of 
the “hardy perennials” of most teacher 
education curricula. As more colleges 
and universities re-evaluate their teacher 
education programs and as increasing 
numbers of institutions venture into 
curricular experimentation in teacher 
education, it would seem well to re- 
examine the nature of psychological 
preparation for teaching. The intent of 
this article is to point out some of the 
common problems in psychology’s role 
in the curriculum for teachers, some of 
the apparent components of what might 
be called “psychological competence”’ in 
the skilled, professional teacher, and sug- 
gest certain ways in which institutions 
might better develop such competence. 


Common Problems 

Typical problems in the psychology 
courses in teacher education curricula 
appear to fall under three headings: 
content, teaching, and curricular place- 
ment and integration. 

The content of educational psychology 
appears to present problems to the stu- 
dent, to the educational psychologist 
himself, and to interested critics from 
other academic disciplines. Too often, 
from the student’s point of view, the 
content of educational psychology seems 
too abstract, disconnected, and lacking 
in practical applicability. The variations 
among current textbooks in content and 
emphasis reveals the continued disagree- 


William W. Lynch, Jr. 

Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ment among educational psychologists 
concerning the definition of their own 
field of study and its pertinence to teach- 
ing despite years of research and discus- 
sion of this problem. To representatives 
of other academic fields educational 
psychology’s attempts to deal with 
human nature, when placed against the 
rich background of centuries of thought 
and contemplation of human nature 
through art, literature, history, and 
philosophy, seem puerile and narrowly 
pretentious. To the natural and social 
scientists, the field falls far short in its 
theoretical adequacy, objectivity, ex- 
perimental control, and lawful rigor. 
Problems of appropriate methods of 
teaching psychology to prospective 
teachers are many. Two specific facts 
must be noted here. The first is the 
existence of instructors who lack ade- 
quate preparation in psychology itself. 
A survey by Division 15 (Educational 
Psychology) of the American Psycho- 
logical Association has pointed up the 
probability that sizeable numbers of in- 
structors are not professionally educated 
beyond rather elementary work.' The 
result is often too much dependence 
upon a textbook or simple naiveté and 
lack of resourcefulness in dealing with 





‘Percival M. Symonds and others, “Psycholo- 
gists in Teacher Training Institutions,” The 
American Psychologist 7:30; January, 1952. 
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the psychological complexities of educa- 
tion. Equally as serious a problem is the 
instructor who lacks experience with 
public school teaching, philosophy, cur- 
riculum, and methodology resulting in a 
limited ability to develop functional 
understanding of psychological concepts 
and principles. 

Finally, the curricular placement of 
educational psychology creates problems. 
Often the work is placed so early in the 
four-year sequence as to make it too 
isolated and remote from the rest of 
the professional program to serve as 
a foundation for later work. Provision 
for relating educational psychology to 
other courses is frequently lacking. This 
is exemplified in the failure to coordi- 
nate methods work with psychology by 
building upon previously learned con- 
cepts and to follow up in student teach- 
ing the really important psychological 
skills and insights. A most serious error 
is the failure to supplement educational 
psychology with essential training in the 
philosophical and sociological founda- 
tions of education, without which much 
of educational psychology is meaningless. 


Requirements for Psychological 
Understanding 

Che solution of many of the problems 
concerning educational psychology’s role 
in teacher education rests upon analysis 
of the psychological demands of teach- 
ing. Such an analysis may help to 
explain educational psychology's present 
inadequacies, and provide guides to im- 
provement. Without attempting a de- 
tailed job analysis, one may safely sum- 
marize the requirements for psycho- 
logical competence in teaching under 
three headings: (1) skill in face-to-face, 
interpersonal relationships; (2) ability in 
deliberative, critical thinking in the 
planning and evaluation of teaching; 
and (3) possession of a mature, critically 
held personal “philosophy” of human 
behavior. 

Face-to-Face Skill. The teacher is con- 
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tinually engaged in direct, face-to-face 
contact with other persons—pupils, their 
parents, other teachers. Whatever the 
teacher perceives in the action of others 
serves as cues to decision and action. 
Which behavioral cues a teacher notices, 
how he interprets these cues and relates 
them to other cues and to his own pur- 
poses, and how he acts upon these cues 
determine his immediate effectiveness in 
working with others. Out of the con- 
tinuous ebb and flow of activity in the 
classroom the psychologically perceptive 
teacher can select that which is signifi- 
cant and “weed out” that which is 
incidental. And the psychologically com- 
petent teacher can respond appropriately 
to what is selected. 

Deliberative Skill in Teaching. It is 
readily apparent, however, that the good 
teacher does not merely enter the class- 
room and depend upon a spontaneously 
operating sensitivity and skill in inter- 
personal relations. Good teaching is 
deliberate and premeditated. Decisions 
about objectives, materials, activities, 
time allotment, testing, reporting, and 
many other matters must be made. 
Prominent among the several com- 
ponents of the planning and selection 
phases of teaching is understanding of 
the psychological factors involved. Thus 
the “face-to-face” competence rests upon 
a solid base of “deliberative’’ compe- 
tence. Elements of this competence in- 
clude: Setting goals and objectives that 
are appropriate to the age level, exper- 
ience background, and social environ- 
ment of the particular pupils concerned; 
organizing materials and activities for 
effective and efficient learning; selecting 
suitable methods of appraising pupil 
progress; and securing pertinent infor- 
mation concerning pupil status and 
pupil differences in valid, dependable 
ways. 

Philosophic Competence. The compe- 
tent teacher is more than a skilled 


technician. His teaching, in its “‘face-to- 
face” and “deliberative” phases stems 
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from a valid, carefully considered philos- 
ophy. He can relate his day-to-day ac- 
tivities as a teacher to his convictions 
concerning the society he lives in, con- 
cerning the esthetic, ethical, moral, and 
spiritual values which he espouses, and 
the social problems and ideals from 
which education derives its fundamental 
significance for him. Basic to the struc- 
ture of his educational philosophy are a 
teacher’s fundamental beliefs concerning 
human nature. This is his psychology 
in the traditional sense of the term— 
his underlying assumptions concerning 
man’s origins, destinies, potentialities 
and weaknesses, and moral predisposi- 
tions. Quite typically the teacher's psy- 
chology, in this sense, lies at a somewhat 
unexpressed level. It is complexly inter- 
twined with his concept of himself and 
his emotionally-based and _socially-de- 
rived attitudes toward others in their 
various personalities, roles, status posi- 
tions, and social-group memberships. 
For example, a teacher may espouse at 
a conscious and articulate level the 
principle of equality of opportunity. At 
the same time he may demonstrate that 
he has certain “feelings” about children 
of particular social, religious, or ethnic 
groups which in subtle ways, not always 
recognized by himself, affect his plans for 
and treatment of children in the class- 
room. The resolution of the conscious 
intellectual formulations of human na- 
ture and the more unconscious emo- 
tionalized attitudes of the teacher con- 
stitutes his working basic philosophy of 
human behavior. In general we can say 
that the competent, mature, and pro- 
fessional teacher is more critically aware 
of the psychological beliefs and attitudes 
that help to form the framework of his 
operating philosophy of education. 


The Sources of Psychological Competence 


How, throughout the entire range of 
his past experience, do the face-to-face, 
deliberative, and philosophical compe- 
tences of the teacher develop? While 
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we still lack much needed data concern- 
ing the origins of the teacher's psy- 
chology, we may, consistent with avail- 
able research and theory, mention three 
interrelated types of learning experi- 
ences. 

The broadest and most inclusive type 
of learning experience is the entire range 
of intimately personal experiences with 
others, particularly those of early child- 
hood, which give fundamental form to 
the teacher’s sense of selfhood, his en- 
during emotional predispositions, and 
the social values and institutions with 
which he most strongly identifies himself. 
Most of his experience lies outside of the 
direct control of institutions of formal 
education or training, although we 
would hope that school experiences may 
help in giving shape to the more pro- 
found personality-forming experiences 
of the home, family, and informal social 
contacts of childhood. 


The second type of learning which 
probably shapes the teacher’s psychology 
takes place almost entirely within the 
context of the first, and therefore is 
influenced by it. This may be described 
as the series of specific opportunities to 
learn to recognize the significance of the 
behavior of others—to learn the meaning 
of spoken language, facial expression, 
tone of voice, gesture. Variations in 
amount and types of social experience 
as well as frequency of personal involve- 
ment of various types with others where 
the incentive to judge, sympathize, and 
anticipate the behavior of others is high, 
and the number of opportunities for 
practice in the conscious discrimination 
and analysis of the behavior of others 
will all have a determining effect upon 
differences among teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers in face-to-face skill. 


The third type of learning affecting 
the teacher's psychology is derived from 
his opportunities to acquire more formal 
information and _ ideas concerning 
human behavior and to engage in some 
thinking about such concepts. Long be- 
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fore he must study a psychology textbook 
he has been assisted in formulating 
formal concepts related to psychological 
or behavioral phenomena. Through his 
study of high school biology, literature, 
social studies; through his reading of 
magazine articles, newspaper populariza- 
tions of psychology and _ pseudopsy- 
chology; and through discussions with 
parents, friends, teacher, minister, etc., 
he accumulates a more or less serviceable 
store of concepts concerning intelligence, 
motivation, personality, mental health 
and disorder, learning, and so forth. 
Whether or not they are valid from the 
point of view of scientific psychology, 
these concepts serve as kinds of “lenses” 
through which much of the behavior 
of other people may be _ perceived. 
Typically this fund of knowledge con- 
tains much that must be either revised 
or unlearned when the student enters 
his first formal training in psychology. 

Just how the teacher's fund of formal 
psychological concepts, whether aca- 
demically or informally acquired, affects 
the actual performance of teaching func- 
tions is dificult to determine. There is 
some evidence of positive transfer and 
application of psychological knowledge 
to interpersonal relations and educa- 
tional judgment, yet there is little evi- 
dence to substantiate the assumption 
that even the most thorough intellectual 
grasp of valid psychological facts and 
principles in a course can be expected to 
result in a correspondingly high degree 
of “face-to-face,” “deliberative,” and 
“philosophical” competence expected of 
the professional teacher. The reason for 
this is based, of course, upon the as- 
sumption that the entire complex of 
psychological competence is something 
that has arisen out of the many dif- 
ferent types of experiences described in 
the preceding paragraphs. 


The Role of the Teacher Education 
Curriculum 
In view of the rigorous demands for 
excellence in understanding pupil be- 
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the 


havior and the complexity of 
teacher's personal equipment and its 
development, can two to six semester 
hours of training in educational psy- 
chology make much difference? One is 
tempted to say that it probably cannot 
and to think of the alternatives as being 
either a reduction of the educational 
psychology requirement, since it may 
make little difference anyway, or vastly 


increasing the amount of training. 
Neither alternative, however, seems 
justified. 


In the first place, to neglect psycho- 
logical training of teachers would repre- 
sent a drastic step backwards and 
seriously threaten the professional status 
of teaching. Aside from the specialized 
applications of psychology to education 
one must recognize the more general 
impact of scientific psychological con- 
cepts on everyday life and thought and 
the increased public awareness of these 
concepts. In view of the apparent social 
impact of new discoveries and technical 
advances from the youthful science of 
psychology, it would indeed seem im- 
portant, at a bare minimum, to provide 
teachers with a general knowledge that 
would satisfy the informed lay public 
that the teacher is well informed, if not 
technically skilled, in the use of psy- 
chology. 

Less conservatively one might expect 
the teacher to be capable of highly pro- 
fessional proficiency in all psychological 
matters that have a bearing on _ his 
work. One could expect him to be not 
only well informed concerning child 
development, learning theory, mental 
health, individual differences, and so 
forth, but to demonstrate such pro- 
ficiencies as the following: 

To be able to interpret and deal with 
such matters as “discipline problems” with 
understanding of all pertinent causal fac- 
tors and with skill in making action deci- 
sions that correctly anticipate the future 
behavioral consequences of how children 
repsond to the teacher's action. 

To demonstrate well-informed familiarity 
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with the tools and techniques for determin- 
ing significant facts about individual pupils 
and the group—for example, ability to select 
and use standardized tests intelligently. 

To base, in a creative fashion, methods, 
curriculum planning, and the materials and 
techniques of evaluation upon the soundest 
available psychological principles. 

To be able to bring to bear upon broad 
school and community problems a consistent 
and articulate psychology that is not only 
complete, backed by conviction, and trans- 
latable into action, but is amenable to 
modification and adaptation in the light of 
new ideas and discoveries. 

To have the psychological resources for 
the mature self-understanding and _self- 
analysis required in correctly estimating the 
effects of the teacher’s own personality on 
the teaching situation. 


Psychological competence of the sort 
just described can clearly not be the 
expected outcome of mere exposure to 
two to six semester hours of educational 
and related psychology courses. Yet to 
attempt to squeeze more hours of psy- 
chological course work into an already 
overburdened teacher education § cur- 
riculum would be fruitless, but would 
not be consistent with what we know 
about psychological competence and its 
development. 

More promising, it would appear, are 
attempts to integrate psychology instruc- 
tion with the remainder of the curric- 
ulum, to provide improved instruction 
in psychology courses, to pay more at- 
tention to the recruitment and selection 
of students who show promise and readi- 
ness in the competences concerned, and 
to provide continuous guidance in the 
development of these competences 
throughout all of the program. More 
specifically, our programs would be 
markedly improved without drastic 
changes in programming if the following 
practices were emphasized: 


1. Careful attempts should be made to 
assess early in the student's career his 
liabilities, assets, and readiness for learn- 
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ing in all three major areas of psy- 
chological competence. Techniques are 
available and can be devised for examin- 
ing traits basic to good “face-to-face” 
competence. Early judgments of such 
traits as enthusiasm for interpersonal re- 
lationships, anxiety, and tenseness in 
working with others, perceptual habits 
in observing the behavior of others, 
proneness to stereotype, proneness to 
moralize, and ability to “empathize” 
yield clues valuable for selection, plan- 
ning, and guidance of field experiences. 
Systematic inventories of knowledge of 
psychological terms, vocabulary, con- 
cepts, and the meanings which students 
attach to them can indicate where the 
psychology instructor needs to place 
special emphasis in course work. Inter- 
view, discussion, written essays, auto- 
biographies, and projective techniques 
yield valuable clues to the prospective 
teacher's underlying attitude and intel- 
lectual or philosophical orientation to- 
ward himself and other people. Such 
efforts will also indirectly demonstrate 
to students and to the profession at large 
a professional concern for competences 
for teaching and help dispel the idea 
that “just about anyone can go into 
teaching.” 

2. Ample opportunity must be pro- 
vided for the student to coordinate and 
unify his work in the humanities, 
sciences, and professional courses into 
mature, usable beliefs, convictions, and 
concepts. It is exceedingly important 
that the student’s professional training 
not be divorced from his basic general 
education. Such opportunities can be 
enlarged by instructors who are willing 
and prepared to go beyond narrow 
boundaries of their own disciplines. 
They can also be enlarged by providing 
seminars, discussions, debates, bull-ses- 
sions, and so forth, that encourage ex- 
change of opinion by both students and 
faculty members of different fields on 
many matters basic to concepts of human 
behavior. 
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3. The placement of specific instruc- 
tion in educational psychology and re- 
lated psychological courses must come 
sufficiently early to give the student a 
chance to develop and practice concrete 
deliberation of the psychological aspects 
of teaching. However, while placed 
early, this preparation should not be 
isolated from work in general educa- 
tional theory and methods. Serious at- 
tempts should be made to modify ex- 
perimentally the sequence of profes- 
sional courses to give the prospective 
teacher early practice in applying theory 
to actual or simulated teaching situa- 
tions. 

4. Because of the particular im- 
portance to the beginning teacher of 
“face-to-face”’ competence, firsthand con- 
tact with children and classroom sit- 
uations should never be left until the 
stage of student teaching. Not only does 
firsthand, active contact with pupils 
help to give specific meanings to abstract 
psychological concepts, but it helps to 
develop student self-confidence. Most 
important is the opportunity it provides 
to give instruction in firsthand judg- 
ment, the making and testing of im- 
mediate hypotheses in an action situa- 
tion, the systematic gathering of per- 
tinent objective data concerning pupils, 
the development of communications 
skills, and practice in the use of “in- 
fluence techniques” without which the 
formal psychology remains rather sterile. 

5. In professional course work, par- 
ticularly in educational psychology, stu- 
dents should have a great deal of prac- 
tice im assessing, judging, and making 
decisions in complex situations such as 
are found in the classroom. Unfor- 
tunately teaching situations do not neat- 
ly fit into the conventional rubrics of 
“child development,” “individual dif. 
ferences,” “learning,” nor are the con- 
cepts pertaining to them, such as “I.Q.,” 
“maturation,” and “readiness,” separable 
and unrelated. The student can only 
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learn to sense the conditions under 
which they are applicable when he has 
had ample opportunity to try them out, 
make mistakes in judgment, and have 
more mature interpretations and re- 
sponses confirmed and _ interrelated. 
Lecture, discussion, the use of instruc- 
tional films, and evaluation through ob- 
jective tests, as they are conventionally 
used, will not suffice. Practice in prob- 
lem identification and problem solving 
can be provided by the use of case 
materials, recorded transcriptions of ac- 
tual teaching situations, as well as by 
guided observation of actual teaching. 


6. All of the instructional staff in the 
teacher education institution who have 
the responsibility for developing psy- 
chological competence must follow the 
student through the entire program in 
one way or another to ensure continual 
growth. This means that the instructor 
in educational psychology has a stake in 
the course in methods. It means that 
psychological preparation is only begun 
in the course in educational psychology, 
and that it continues through student 
teaching and beyond. 

7. Finally, if we accept the premise 
that what has been called here “psy- 
chological competence”—the entire range 
of skill and understanding in dealing 
with other human beings—is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the good 
teacher, let us act upon this premise 
and insist upon the highest degree of 
this competence that is consistent with 
our present knowledge and our educa- 
tional requirements. Let us give proper 
recognition and distinction to those who 
demonstrate it and recognize that the 
responsibility for its development rests 
not only with the instructors in educa- 
tional psychology, but with all who take 
part in the preparation of teachers, be- 
cause all are dealing with some phase 
of human nature or human behavior 
and thus must inevitably contribute to 
the teacher’s psychology. 











Teacher Education at the University 
of Omaha: A Shared Responsibility 


Srupents at the University of 
Omaha who are preparing to teach in 
high schools are not expected to wonder 
someday whether their preparation was a 
program of “how to teach” or a program 
of “what to teach.” Throughout their 
pre-service education these future 
teachers are in continual contact not only 
with advisors in the College of Education 
but also with academic advisors in re- 
spective subject-matter fields. University 
faculty members share responsibilities 
for (1) recommending the nature and 
extent of course work for students; (2) 
approving students for continuation in 
the program; (3) supervising and observ- 
ing student teachers at work in the public 
schools; and (4) recommending students 
for certification. 

The head of the Department of 
Secondary Education is responsible for 
the coordination of university personnel 
who work with students in the teacher 
education program. As head of the De- 
partment he has the responsibility of 
directing the secondary student teaching 
program. This administrative arrange- 
ment has proved effective in providing 
necessary communication and coopera- 
tion between the College of Education 
and other departments in the University. 


Intra-Institutional Cooperation 


This intra-institutional cooperation 
has served two purposes. The first and 
more obvious has been to improve un- 
derstanding and mutual appreciation be- 
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Paul C. Kennedy 

Director, Secondary Student Teaching 
University of Omaha 

Omaha, Nebraska 


tween the faculties of the College of 
Education and other colleges in the Uni- 
versity. The second purpose which stu- 
dents realize is that their satisfactory 
performances are of concern and interest 
to more than one group of persons in 
the University. Students have endorsed 
the plan, for they appreciate the addi- 
tional benefits which they receive. 

All students who plan to qualify for 
the initial secondary certificate are re- 
quired to have at least two teaching 
fields. One of these may be an academic 
major but, if it is a subject for which 
there is no demand in the public schools 
as a teaching field, a student must have 
two fields in addition to his major. 
Courses for a student’s teaching fields 
are recommended by his advisors in the 
respective departments in the University. 
This plan provides for each student to 
have two academic advisors, in addition 
to a College of Education advisor. 

College of Education faculty members 
who serve as advisors to students have the 
cooperation of academic advisors in plan- 
ning students’ course work. During the 
first semester of the 1956-57 school year, 
department heads recommended the 
minimum preparation which they con- 
sider sufficient for certification. These 
recommendations were made with a 
knowledge of state department require- 
ments, but in most cases the minimum 
preparation requirements recommended 
by faculty members exceeded those of 
state departments. Checking on students’ 
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progress toward meeting these require- 
ments is also a cooperative endeavor, in 
that, at the beginning of each semester, 
students have their enrollment schedules 
approved by their respective advisors to 
be certain they are taking appropriate 
courses. 

Academic advisors contribute to the 
screening process by giving approval or 
disapproval of their students’ being al- 
lowed to continue in the program. Their 
recommendations are given considera- 
tion by the Administration and Curricu- 
lum Committee of the College of Educa- 
tion, whose responsibility it is to screen 
students who are preparing to teach. 
When students make application for 
student teaching they must have the 
written approval of their academic ad- 
visors prior to being accepted by the di- 
rector of student teaching. 

Student teaching is done in the public 
schools of Omaha and nearby cities. In 
this, the final phase of teacher prepara- 
tion, students have dual supervision. 
Regular conferences are held with ad- 
visors in the College of Education and 
with academic-area advisors. These con- 
ferences provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to discuss their plans and problems. 
Following their observations of students 
teaching classes in the public schools, ad- 
visors make whatever criticisms and 
recommendations they may have. The 
practice of academic-area advisors visit- 
ing the public schools has proved bene- 
ficial; not only has the quality of student 
teaching been improved, but personnel 
in the public schools appreciate the addi- 
tional contact with University teachers 
who share great interest in, and a 
thorough knowledge of, their subject- 
matter field. 


Improvement In Certification 
The University of Omaha is coopera- 
ting with the state departments of edu- 
cation in Iowa and Nebraska in their at- 
tempts to improve certification pro- 
cedures in those states. The practice of 
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basing teacher certification requirements 
solely on the number of hours in a field 
has not proven satisfactory; especially 
criticized by University people were the 
situations where graduates had unsatis- 
factory teaching experiences in subject 
fields for which they had met certifica- 
tion requirements but had not been ade- 
quately prepared. Responsibility for 
these mistakes had to be shared by state 
departments and teacher education insti- 
tutions. The blame leveled at the latter 
had been carried by the educators be- 
cause theirs had been the job of recom- 
mending graduates for certification. 


Under the new program at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, recommendations for cer- 
tification are a part of the combined ef- 
forts of the College of Education and 
other departments in the University. 
Prior to being recommended by the dean 
of the College of Education for certifica- 
tion, a student must have recommenda- 
tions from advisors in his teaching fields. 
These recommendations are based not 
only on scholastic achievement shown on 
class records but on advisors’ opinions of 
a student's teacher-potential which had 
been demonstrated in actual teaching 
situations. The director of student teach- 
ing must also give a favorable recom- 
mendation for certification before a stu- 
dent is recommended by the dean of the 
College of Education. 


University of Omaha graduates who 
are recommended for certification are 
thereby endorsed products of the College 
of Education and departments of the 
University where they obtained academic 
training. In this capacity they demon- 
strate backgrounds made up of prepara- 
tion in teaching procedures to be used in 
teaching subject matter for which they 
are considered adequately prepared. 
There is no contest of “how versus what,” 
but a realization that pre-service prepara- 
tion is an experience which necessitates 
cooperation of all persons who share the 
responsibility of teacher training. 














Preparing Pre-Service Teachers 
for Audio-Visual Education 


PresERVICE teachers need to have a 
variety of experiences in their prepara- 
tion programs if they are to cope intel- 
ligently with the problems which they 
will face as in-service teachers. One of 
the neglected areas in some teacher edu- 
cation institutions is that of audio-visual 
education. 

Today's administrators need compe- 
tent teachers, teachers who handle with 
ease and confidence the tools with which 
they work. Administrators are looking 
to the colleges of education for an ample 
supply of these competent teachers. 

Research that audio-visual 
materials do aid learning. The use of 
films as a teaching device is described 


shows 


as follows: 

Films are at least as effective as other com- 
parable means of instruction. Films alone 
can be used to teach factual information. .. . 
In addition to being effective for teaching 
skills and factual information, suitable films 
can be used to improve personal adjustment.’ 


Speaking further on the same subject 
another writer has said: 


"Instructional Film Research Program, Penn- 
sylvania State University for the Special Devices 
Center, Office of Naval Research, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, New York, “Instructional Film 
Research Reports,” NAVEXOS P-1220, in Audio- 
Visual Communication Review 3:4:307; Fall 
1955. 
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While good utilization by a _ capable 
teacher improves the chances of learning 
from a motion picture, a good film can often 
do a better job than a poor teacher.’ 

The beginning teacher today has to 
know more than subject. He must com- 
pete with commercial radio, television, 
and comic books in order to gain and 
hold the interest of his students. This 
raises a serious problem. Each one who 
works with pre-service teachers should 
ask himself this question: Are beginning 
teachers as well qualified to use the tools 
of their trade as are beginning physi- 
cians, dentists, or nurses? 


A teacher of the early 1930's did not 
have to worry about selecting radio or 
television programs for the classroom. 
He knew how to use the basic instruc- 
tional materials—the chalkboard, maps, 
If this 
teacher were above average, he might 
also show lantern slides in the classroom 
occasionally. On the other hand, if he 
showed them too often there was the 
chance that he would be accused of en- 
tertaining pupils instead of teaching 
them. 


globes, charts, and _ pictures. 


*Robert W. Wagner, “The Teaching Film of 
Tomorrow,” Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view 2: 3: 217; Summer 1954. 
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Times are different today. The begin- 
ning teacher now needs to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the use of audio-visual 
materials as tools of instruction. He will 
be expected to show slides in the class- 
room and to know how to make them. 
He will need to know how to operate a 
filmstrip projector, a magnetic tape re- 
corder, a 16 mm. motion picture pro- 
jector, and other kinds of 
equipment. 

The wholesale use of motion picture 


films and related audio-visual materials 


many 


recommended as a cure-all for 
every educational ill. However, there 
is much to be gained by the competent, 
wide-awake teacher who chooses and uses 
them wisely. The audio-visual minded 
teacher is different from the gadgeteer 
who thinks of his tools of instruction as 
devices to speed the slowly dragging 
hours of a too-long school day. The com- 
petent teacher thinks of them as new 
avenues to broader and richer learning 
experiences for his pupils. 

Tuskegee Institute’s School of Educa- 
tion has recognized the audio-visual 
“Achilles heel” in the teacher prepara- 
tion program and is attempting to do 
something about it. The  Institute’s 
School of Education lends audio-visual 
equipment and materials to student 
teachers if they are doing internships in 
schools where these devices are not 
available but needed to carry out a teach- 
ing unit. At the same time, the audio- 
visual coordinator gives counsel and 
instruction to student teachers upon 
request. 


is not 


When elementary student teachers re- 
turn to the campus after doing their 
practice teaching, they enroll in an edu- 
cation course called “Special Problems.” 
There they report the perplexing situa- 
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tions encountered while practice teach- 
ing. The course helps the pre-service 
teacher to find new ways and methods of 
attacking problems in the elementary 
school and the community. High on the 
list mentioned is the use of audio-visual 
materials. Pre-service teachers express a 
concern to learn more about these tools 
of instruction. As a result, provision has 
been made for these students to get ad- 
ditional experience in using audio-visual 
materials. They have been encouraged 
to select and learn children’s stories for 
recording on tape. The stories are 
played back so that they are heard as 
the pupil would hear them. After listen- 
ing to a recording one student remarked, 
“My, but that was dull! I wonder if the 
stories which I told to my second-graders 
were as lifeless as this?” 

One student teacher used the tape re- 
corder to help a group of fourth graders 
who were retarded in reading. A tape 
recording of each child’s reading at the 
beginning of the project was made and 
saved. Recordings were made later for 
comparison. The children were amazed 
at their improvement and were encour- 
aged to work harder. 

The flannel board is another device 
with which all pre-service teachers should 
become familiar. The materials are in- 
expensive and are easily made. One 
group of student teachers collected flan- 
nel board materials to accompany their 
favorite children’s story books. Another 
group made sets of materials to be used 
in introducing the study of fractions in 
arithmetic. 

Pre-service teachers should learn the 
importance of including audio-visual 
materials in their lesson plans. They 
should know how to go about selecting 
these materials; they should know when 














PREPARING PRE-SERVICE TEACHERS 


to use them as well as when not to use 
certain ones. For instance, in a science 
class when a group is studying the life 
cycle of plants, a good motion picture 
in which time-lapse photography has 
been used can help tremendously. Within 
a span of ten minutes the children can 
watch a process from start to finish that 
would ordinarily cover several weeks or 
even months in a real life situation. The 
class can see a seed sprout break through 
the soil, develop into a mature plant, 
blossom, and produce fruit and seed 
again. 

There are instances when a filmstrip 
or a flat picture might serve the teacher's 
purpose better than a movie. For ex- 
ample, if a class is studying the works of 
great painters and it is impossible to 
take the group to an art gallery, a good 
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color filmstrip on the subject might be 
quite helpful. When using a filmstrip or 
slide, the teacher can keep one picture 
on the screen as long as it is needed 
for study and observation. 


Pre-service teachers should become ac- 
quainted with the coordinator of audio- 
visual services. They should know what 
to expect of him and the services that 
he renders. They should browse freely 
through materials and equipment cata- 
logs and files. Above all else, pre-service 
teachers should see audio-visual materials 
put to good use in their professional 
classes. If teacher education institutions 
to prepare teachers for modern 
schools, they should make sure that they 
send teachers to their jobs with the feel- 
ing of confidence that they are prepared 
to handle the tools of their profession. 


are 
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California Plans to Simplify 


Certification Structure 


Ont of the most significant committee re- 
ports made in California in recent years was 
presented to Dr. Roy E. Simpson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
selected members of his staff on May 27. 

For more than two years a state-wide 
representative committee has been making an 
analysis of the certification structure in 
California. The recommendations made by 
the Committee on the Revision of Credential 
Structure in California would alter radically 
the certification system of California as it 
exists at the present time. 

The present credential structure is noted 
for its multiplicity of credentials. There are 
more than 59 regular credentials which make 
up California's teacher licensure system. 
For many years some educational leaders 
have questioned a teacher certification pro- 
cedure involving so many different kinds of 
certification documents. 

A summary of the report made by the 
Committee on the Revision of the Credential 
Structure in California follows. 


Major Inadequacies of the Present Credential 
Structure and Their Sources 

1. There is a multiplicity of teaching 
credentials. 

2. There is a high degree of specificity 
in credential requirements. 

8. There are definite shortcomings in cur- 
rent requirements and procedures con- 
nected with the issuance of credentials 
upon direct application of the candi- 
date to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Carl A. Larson 

Specialist in Teacher Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


4. There are certain apparent sources or 
reasons for the major inadequacies in 
the current credential structure. 

4.1. Attempt to control professional 
assignments through certification. 

4.2. Limitation upon experimentation 
in teacher education by teacher 
education institutions. 

4.3. Including in the credential struc- 
ture positions which do not call 
for a program of preparation in 
professional education. 


Assumptions Essential to a Sound Credential 
Structure 


& Principles basic to professional stand- 
ards. 


1.1. Responsibility for the performance 
of a function should be assigned 
to the agency that can most reason- 
ably be expected to perform it. 

1.2 It is the responsibility of the mem- 
bership of the profession to es- 
tablish and maintain standards of 
professional competence. 

1.3. To be effective for its purposes in 
the over-all program of professional 
standards, each process must sup- 
port and be supported by others. 
1.31. The process of teacher edu- 

cation program building. 

The process of accreditation. 

The process of effective use 

of prepared personnel at the 

local level. 

2. A credential should serve as a badge 
of membership in the teaching profes- 
sion. 


1.32. 
1.33. 
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8. Teacher preparation institutions should 
accept responsibility for careful selec- 
tion and screening of candidates and 
for establishing standards for and pro- 
grams of teacher preparation. 

4. Proper assignment of staff should be 
the responsibility of the governing 
body and its professional staff in the 
local school district. 

5. A credential structure should include 
only the positions that call for the 
preparation of an accredited program 
in professional education. 

6. The accepted and most effective 
method of maintaining standards of 
quality in collegiate preparation is 
accreditation of such programs. 


7. A credential structure should not 
specify the pattern of the program of 
preparation. 

8. Most of the weaknesses inherent in 


direct application for credentials can 
be corrected. 

9. Statements of credential requirements 
should be as general as possible. 


Recommendations for Action 


Based upon the principles and assumptions 
outlined above the Committee recommends 
that the State Board of Education establish 
a new credential structure consisting of four 
credentials as follows: 

The General Teaching Credential. 
The Vocational Teaching Credential. 
The Pupil Personnel Credential. 
The Administration-Supervision 
Credential. 

The first two credentials are the basic 
teaching credentials. The administration- 
supervision function and the pupil personnel 
function are based on the teaching function 
and these credentials are available only to 
holders of one or both teaching credentials. 

The areas of preparation common to all 
should include the following: 


eho 


l. A core of liberal education. 


2. The _ psychological foundations of 
education. 

8. The sociological foundations of 
education. 


The areas of major-minor preparation 
should include any subject field commonly 
taught in California elementary and second- 


ary schools. Three minors should substitute 
for a major and a minor. 


The professional areas of preparation 
should include the following: 


1. Elementary education. 
2. Secondary education. 
3. Education of exceptional children. 


The generai teaching credential should 
encompass five years of collegiate prepara- 
tion, with the alternative for the candidate 
at the end of his fourth collegiate year 
(bachelor’s degree), of electing either to 
continue a fifth year of preparation or to 
begin teaching and complete the equivalent 
of his fifth year of preparation within the 
ensuing five years. 


The report of the Committee will be given 
wide circulation by the State Department of 
Education in order to obtain the reaction 
and thinking of all levels and segments of 
the profession. It was a product of a com- 
mittee appointed jointly by the President 
of the California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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Parts I and II of the condensation of Dr. Stout's dissertation appeared in the 
September, 1957, issue of The Journal of Teacher Education. They presented the 
background and current practice, the relation of selective admissions and retention 
practices to institutional characteristics, and twelve charts which graphically summarize 
the data from which the narrative is drawn. 

Parts III and IV conclude another significant study in the field of teacher education 
published under the title of “Commission Studies in Teacher Education.” A very 
limited number of reprints is available for distribution.—Editor. 








Part III—The Relation of Selective Admissions and 
Retention Practices to Production of Teachers 


Tue CHIEF purpose of the current study 
was to determine the relationship of selective 
and non-selective programs to the actual 
production of teachers. The third null 
hypothesis to be tested, therefore, was that 
there is no relationship between selective 
admissions and retention practices in teacher 
education and the institutions’ output of 
teachers as measured by (a) per cent of 
students who complete the program, and (6) 
per cent of graduates who enter teaching the 
year following graduation. 


Relationships of the Three-Group Classifica- 
tion of Institutions to Other Characteristics 
and Practices 


In order to test the hypothesis it was neces- 
sary to compare the production rates of 
“selective” teacher education programs with 
those for “non-selective” programs. To this 
end a procedure was developed for classifying 
institutions according to the extent of their 
selective admission and retention practices. 
To insure the integrity of this process, it 
was desirable to know (1) how general in- 


stitutional admissions practices relate to the 
three levels of teacher education selection, 
(2) whether selective elements other than 
those used to set up the groups are more 
extensive in the selective than in the non- 
selective group, and (3) whether the selective 
programs actually function more selectively 
than the non-selective programs. 

General Institutional Admissions Pro- 
cedures. A report on admissions practices for 
the teacher education program itself might 
appear to be less effective than it would be in 
practice if the general admissions require- 
ments for the institution were highly selec- 
tive. Similarly, a teacher education selection 
program might appear to be more selective 
than its actual results would indicate when 
compared with other institutions, if selective 
elements were few or non-existent in the 
institutional admission policy. 

The policies of general admission for the 
low group, however, are found to be less ex- 
tensive than those for the high group. 
Furthermore, the 182 low institutions report 
being less selective for their teacher educa- 
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tion programs than for their general institu- 
tional admission; so, the screening not done 
in initial admission is rarely done later. Con- 
versely, the various student characteristics 
and experiences used as criteria for setting 
up the three groups (high, middle, and low), 
are in general, much more extensively 
evaluated by the 189 high institutions in 
connection with their teacher education pro- 
grams than by those same institutions in 
connection with admission to the institution 
itself. It was found that the various selection 
techniques as employed by the 189 high in- 
stitutions in their teacher education pro- 
grams, supplement—in varying degrees—the 
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selective aspects of the general institution- 
wide program, rather than to function in 
lieu of the institutional program. 

Selective Procedures Within the Program. 
When differences between high and low 
groups of institutions are tested for signi- 
ficance, using as criteria the five selective 
admissions procedures and the six retention 
procedures used in testing the first and 
second hypotheses, consistent differences 
emerged among the three groups of institu- 
tions in one or more aspects of each of the 
11 criteria for admission and retention (see 
Tables VI, VII). Almost all these differences 
are significant (at the .01 or .001 levels) in 


TABLE VI 
Teacher Education Admissions Practices 
As Applied by Institutions 
Teacher Education Admissions Practices 








Percentages of Institutions Grouped Ac- Significance of Differ- 


cording to Extent of Admissions and 


ences Between High 


























Admissions Practices V Retention | and Low Groups 
High Middle | Low | All | Level of 
N-189 | N-414 | N-182 | N-785 | % | Confidence 
A Relation of Teacher Education | 
Admission toI nstitutional Admission: | | 
Same | 38.1 45.2 | 70.9 4993 | S | .001 
Special Application and/or Re-| | | | 
quirements | 47.6 | 43.7 | 153 38.3 | S | .001 
| | | 
B Use of Faculty Committee in | 
Admitting Student: | | 
None Used | 3.2 16.9 | 29.7 165 | § 001 
Faculty Committee Used 40.2 | 222 | 49 | 225 | S | .OO1 
C Use of Interview: 
None Used | 68 19.1 | 384 | 207 | S | O01 
Most or All Applicants Inter-| | 
viewed | 73.0 | 55.1 | 434 | 567 S | 001 
D Implication of Initial Admission:* | | | 
Continuance in Program | 47.1 53.9 43.4 | 49.9 — 
C+ or B Average in Education| 18.5 143 | 5.5 | 13.2 | — | (012) 
C+ or B Average in Major Field 24.8 8.5 | 132 | 72 i & i 
Probational Adm. with Later! 
ReviewPriortoFullAdmission| 28.6 16.2 | 6.0 | 168 S | 001 
| | | 
E Exclusion Rates: | 
None Excluded | 22.8 40.2 63.2 | 41.5 S 001 
1-10 Per Cent 59.7 45.7 28.5 45.1 S 001 
11 Per Cent or More | 17.5 14.0 | 82 | 13.6 S Ol 





* Percentages are not discrete on this multiple-response question. 
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favor of the high group, though the practices 
are not those used as bases for setting up the 
groups. 

Current Records and Follow-Up Studies. 
Significant differences exist at the .001 and 
O01 levels of confidence between percentages 
of high and low institutions that lacked the 
information or did not answer the question 
as to the percentage of initially-admitted stu- 
dents who are graduated and the percentage 
of graduates who go immediately into teach- 
ing. Eight per cent of the high group, as 
contrasted with one-fourth (25.8 per cent) 
of the low group, either lacked information 
or failed to indicate the percentages of stu- 
dents graduated. Not quite one-sixth (14.8 
per cent) of the high, and again one-fourth 
(26.4 per cent) of the low lacked information 
about their graduates’ actual entrance into 
the profession. 

Consistent with this absence of information 
is the fact that the difference between the 
numbers of high and low institutions re- 
ported as conducting a “continuing program 
of follow-up” is also significant at the .01 
level. So is the difference between the num- 
ber of institutions in each group conducting 
one or more of the follow up programs listed, 
the high institutions being much more active 
in these respects. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion, therefore, that the institutions in the 
high group possess more information about 
their students and graduates than do those 
in the low group. 

Selective Functioning of Program. Even 
though institutions in the high group appear 
with some consistency to have significantly 
more extensive programs for selective ad- 
mission and retention than those in the low 
group, because they were differentiated on 
this basis, there may still be some question 
as to whether the programs in the high 
group function more selectively than do 
those in the low group. 

Refusal Rates. Responses to three ques- 
tions are pertinent: Refusal rates in admis- 
sion to teacher education, in admission to 
student teaching, and the percentages of stu- 
dents who drop or are counseled out of the 
teacher education program along the way. 

Some applicants for admission to teacher 
education are rejected in three-fourths (77 
per cent) of the high institutions and not 
quite two-fifths (36.7 per cent) of the low 
group. Not quite three-fourths (71.5 per 
cent) of the high group and not quite half 
of the low (46.7 per cent) refuse student 
teaching to some applicants. These differ- 
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ences are significant at the .001 level, as can 
be seen in Tables VI and VII. 

Rates of Attrition During Preparation. 
Differences are not significant with respect 
to the percentages of institutions reporting 
that some students drop or are counseled 
out of the program. From the standpoint of 
selectivity, of course, the dropping out and 
counseling out of students may be quite dif- 
ferent procedures. A possible key to which 
process is implied may lie in responses to 
questions regarding use of the interview, 
since it is a logical assumption that no 
counseling occurs unless a student is inter- 
viewed by someone. 

Interview Practices. Altogether, nine- 
tenths of the high institutions and half of 
the low interview either at every review 
period or when the student is having diff- 
culty. Almost half the low institutions do no 
interviewing at review periods. Most or all 
students are interviewed at the time of ad- 
mission to teacher education (Table VI), it 
will be recalled, in almost three-fourths of 
the high institutions and slightly more than 
two-fifths of the low. These differences are 
both significant at the .001 level of con- 
fidence. 

Apparent Effects of Certain Procedures 
Within the High Group. Differences between 
positively and negatively-oriented programs 
for selection have been touched upon briefly 
in Part I. Determination of whether 
there be a relationship between the extent 
of the selective program and actual produc- 
tion rates, therefore, calls for some indication 
of how the program operates, not for exclu- 
sion only, but throughout the student's 
period of formal preparation. 

Though causal relationships cannot be 
established in the present study between 
apparent efficiency of procedure and student 
outcomes, there may be value in seeing 
whether the reported selective procedures 
appear to be functioning. A _ preliminary 
spot check of the use by all institutions co- 
operating in the study of some factors which 
typically appear in the more extensive pro- 
grams, suggested relationships with retention 
and exclusion rates. As the number of selec- 
tive factors used in any one institution is 
increased, however, the proportionate con- 
tribution of any single factor may reasonably 
be supposed to diminish. Therefore, by 
using only responses from the top 189 in- 
stitutions (the group already determined to 
have the greatest number of procedures 
supposedly in operation), a more nearly 
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TABLE VII 
Teacher Education Retention Practices 
As Applied by Institutions 
Teacher Education Retention Practices 
CRA TAREE he 
| Percentages of Institutions Grouped Ac- \Significance of Differ- 
| cording to Extent of Admissions and ences Between High 
Retention Practices V Retention and Low Groups 
| High | Middle | Low | All | | Level of 
| N-189 | N-41# | N-182 | N-785 | S | Confidence 
| | 
A Use of Supply-Demand Data: | 
Not Pertinent—Filed for Ref. | 22.3 23.6 | 26.9 24.1 —_ 
Related to Student’s Interests! 
and Abilities | 51.9 46.6 33.5 | 448 | § 001 
B Periodic Review: 
No Review Made 2.1 12.1 40.1 | 16.1 S 001 
Review by Faculty Committee 45.5 25.6 15.9 28.2 S .001 
C Use of Interview in Review: 
No Review Made | 3.2 16.7 44.5 19.8 S .001 
Interview Each Review Period | 32.3 18.4 16.5 21.5 S .001 
D Rates of Exclusion from Student 
Teaching: 
None Excluded 28.5 26.8 53.2 33.4 S .001 
1-19 Per Cent 64.0 66.9 418 | 60.3 S .001 
11 Per Cent or More FB 6.3 4.9 | 6.2 —_ 
E Initially-Admitted Students Coun- 
seled or Dropped Out: , 
None 9.5 8.7 20.3 11.6 S 01 
1-10 Per Cent 64.6 64.8 64.3 64.9 — 
11 Per Cent or More 24.8 26.8 15.9 23.8 — | (.03) 
F Criteria in Certifying Candidates: | 
Ability to Communicate Effec- 
tively 58.7 38.4 31.5 40.1 S .001 
Demonstrated Ability to Work 
with Children and Parents 60.3 44.9 27.0 44.6 S .001 
Physical Fitness 74.1 55.8 33.0 54.9 S .001 
Emotional Stability 72.0 46.4 23.6 48.5 S 001 





exact test may be devised. If differences 
among the top 189 indicate that particular 
factors are functioning selectively, then differ- 
ences between high and low groups may be 
tested with more assurance of integrity. 

For example, respondents were asked to 
identify remedial and counseling procedures 
used by answering the question: “If some 
time typically elapses between admission to 
the institution and to the teacher education 


program, how is this period used?” By first 
eliminating those institutions among the 
top 189 which indicated “no time lapse,” the 
production rates of two groups could be 
compared: (1) those that indicated either 


lack of knowledge of potential candidates or 
lack of individualized remedial-counseling- 
testing programs; and (2) those that checked 
one or more of the procedures listed, or 
wrote in other practices. 
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No relationship appears to exist between 
use of “one or more” of these practices and 
the criteria of graduation and employment. 
When the measure is use of “three or more” 
procedures, however, including a remedial 
program or counseling in speech, man- 
nérisms, etc., the percentage of the high 
institutions that report graduating 75 per 
cent or more of the students initially ad- 
mitted to teacher education is significantly 
greater (.001 level) for the group employing 
these procedures. With evaluation of three 
or more procedures as the measure, a posi- 
tive but chance relationship appears to 
exist with the percentage of graduates going 
at once into teaching. 

Positive relationships seem to occur more 
frequently with employment than _ with 
graduation ratios. It is important to keep in 
mind that comparisons are within the top 
group of 189 institutions. It is also worth 
noting that evaluation of emotional stability 
is made at one or more points by 188 of the 
189 institutions. Since evaluation of emo- 
tional stability is the one constant factor in 
the program of the high institutions! it 


‘Percentages of high institutions evaluating 
emotional stability for admission to the institu- 
tion, to teacher education, for periodic review, 
for admission to student teaching, and for pur- 
poses of certificate recommendation are as 
follows: 56.1, 81.5, 82.0, 91.5, and 72.0. Cor- 
responding percentages for the low institutions 
are: 26.4, 0.0, 0.0, 0.0, 23.6. 
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could be the determinant. The importance 
of further research on this point is certainly 
indicated, for evaluation of emotional sta- 
bility at one or more points during teacher 
preparation is apparently related to reduc- 
tion in the percentages of initially-admitted 
students who are graduated, and to increase 
in the percentages of graduates who go at 
once into teaching. In the latter instance, 
the difference is statistically significant at the 
.001 level between production rates of those 
among the top 189 institutions that do and 
do not evaluate emotional stability at at 
least four points in the student's career. 


Selective Procedures and the Quantitative 
Aspects of Teacher Education 


A major purpose of any professional pro- 
gram is to provide an adequate supply of 
adequately prepared practitioners for the 
field. Since programs in the high group 
appear to function more selectively than 
those in the low group in a number of ways, 
the crucial relationship of these programs 
to actual production rates may next be 
studied. 

Production Rates—Graduates (Hypothesis 
3-4). Reports from three-fourths of the top 
institutions indicate that 75 per cent or more 
of the students initially admitted to teacher 
education complete the program within a 
reasonable period. Three-fifths of the in- 
stitutions in the low group report this 
graduation rate (Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII 


Production Rates of Teacher Education Graduates 
in Terms of Extent of Selective Admissions and Retention Programs 


Percentages of Students Admitted to Teacher 
Education Who Normally Complete the Program 


Percentages of Institutions Grouped According to 
Extent of Admissions and Retention Program 








No Information Available 
Less Than 45 Per Cent 
45-64 Per Cent 

65-74 Per Cent 

75-84 Per Cent 

85 Per Cent or More 
No Response 


High Middle Low All 
N-189 N-414 N-182 N-785 
7.9 11.1] 24.2 13.4 
1.1 4.3 2.7 3.2 
9.5 10.6 3.8 8.8 
5.8 8.4 8.2 7.8 
21.7 22.7 16.5 21.0 
54.0 42.3 43.4 45.4 
— 1.0 1.6 9 
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TABLE IX 
Production Rates of New-Graduate Placements 
in Terms of Extent of Selective Admissions and Retention Programs 


Percentages of Students Graduated in Teacher 
Education Who Go At Once into Teaching 


No Figures To Show This 
Less Than 15 Per Cent 
15-29 Per Cent 

30-44 Per Cent 

45-59 Per Cent 

60-74 Per Cent 

75-84 Per Cent 

85 Per Cent or More 

No Response 


The significance of the percentage differ- 
ences in the various admission and retention 
practices of the two groups has already been 
pointed out. Application of the Chi Square 
formula to the total distribution of high and 
low institutions in terms of percentages of 
students completing the teacher education 
program, yields a confidence level of .001. 
Specific tests using the formula for testing 
the difference between pairs of percentages 
also reveal significant differences at the .01 
level of confidence or better at various points 
(i.e., 45 per cent or more, 65 per cent or 
more, and 75 per cent or more students com- 
pleting the program), always favoring the 
high group. 

Production Rates—Placement (Hypothesis 
3-B). Analysis of responses as to percentages 
of graduates in teacher education who accept 
teaching positions during the year following 
graduation similarly shows the superiority 
of the high group. Three-fifths of the high 
group and two-fifths of the low report that 
75 per cent or more of their teacher educa- 
tion graduates go immediately into teaching? 
(Table IX). The difference for the entire 
distribution of placement rates is significant 
at the .01 level by the Chi Square test. 
Similarly, when the formula for testing the 


*Graduates of five-year programs in 
areas where the minimum preparation for 
certification and placement is five college years, 
have been included when the figures were avail- 
able. 


Percentages of Institutions Grouped According to 
Extent of Admissions and Retention Program 








those 


High Middle Low All 
N-189 N-414 N-182 N-785 
14.3 14.7 25.3 17.1 
2.1 7 2.2 1.4 

5 1.2 1.1 1.0 
2.1 1.9 1.5 
6.9 8.9 11.0 8.9 

14.3 15.5 18.7 15.9 
21.7 20.0 15.4 19.4 
38.1 37.0 25.3 34.4 

Ss 7 1.1 8 


difference between percentages is used, the 
high group has a significantly better record 
(.01) on 45 per cent or more, 60 per cent or 
more, and 75 per cent or more graduates 
going at once into teaching. 

Typical Reasons for Not Teaching. It 
was assumed that a relationship may also 
exist between selective admissions and re- 
tention programs for teacher education and 
the reasons that persons prepared to teach 
do not enter the profession. Respondents 
were therefore asked: “For those who have 
not entered teaching within a year after 
graduation, what seems to be the typical 
reason?” Though the question called for 
the typical reason, respondents frequently 
checked more than one. But the average 
number for each of the three groups of in- 
stitutions approximates two, so comparisons 
among groups are not invalidated (high— 
2.0, middle—2.2, low—2.1). 

Because of the multiple responses, only 
percentage differences for various pairings 
could be tested. Percentages are significantly 
higher for the high group in response to the 
items “marriage of coed” and “military serv- 
ice,” items over which the colleges probably 
have little or no control. Under the item 
choice “other,” 10 per cent of the high in- 


stitutions wrote in “graduate work,” though 
five-tenths of one per cent of the low in- 
stitutions supplied this answer. 

Percentages are lower for the high group 
and the difference approaches significance on 
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the item “teaching certificate secured as 
‘insurance’ only.” When the three “negative” 
choices among the responses are grouped 
together—“teaching certificate secured as ‘in- 
surance’ only,” “decision to take better pay- 
ing job,” and “dislike of teaching”—the re- 
sponses of the high group are significantly 
fewer than those of the low group, the level 
of confidence being .001 (Table X). Ap- 
parently the extent of selective programs is 
related not only to the percentages of gradu- 
ates who go at once into teaching, but also 
to the reasons given for not entering the 
profession. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The 785 institutions included in the study 
have been classified into 189 High, 414 
Middle, and 182 Low, in terms of the re- 
ported extent of their selective admission 
and retention programs for teacher educa- 
tion. 

Evaluation of student characteristics and 
experiences is not only more extensive for 
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the high group than for the low within the 
teacher education program, but also for 
purposes of institutional admission. On the 
basis of various other checks made, the three 
groupings of high, middle, and low seem 
justifiable. In terms of exclusion rates, those 
programs which contain a number of selec- 
tive procedures also seem to be functioning 
selectively. For example, use of three or 
more remedial-counseling-testing pre-admis- 
sion procedures is related to the percentage 
of initially-admitted students who complete 
the teacher education program (the level of 
confidence being .001). Evaluation of emo- 
tional stability at several points appears to 
relate to some reduction in percentages of 
initially-admitted students who are gradu- 
ated, but to an increase in the percentages 
of graduates who go at once into teaching. 

With reasonable assurance, therefore, that 
programs emphasizing selective admissions 
and retention are actually operating selec- 
tively, the differences in production rates 
between the high and low groups of in- 


TABLE X 
Typical Reasons for Not Teaching as Reported by Institutions 
in Terms of Extent of Their Selection Programs* 


Percentages of Institutions Grouped According to 
Extent of Admissions and Retention Program 






































Reasons — ——— 

High Middle Low All 

N-189 N-414 N-182 N-785 
No fedieniion meer 7.4 a 8.2 2 17.0 10.1 
Teaching cunitienne annie “tcamnaseal™ only| 11.6 18.6 9 20.9 || 17.4 
Dechin ude Mien 33.9 43 | 390 =«||:Ss«39.0 
Dislike of male, a. ae ae 2.4 2.7 2.2 
Military dives et aay | 57.7 61.6 47.2 ej 57.3 
as | 69.3 64.7 | 549 63.6 
Other 18.0** 14.0 11.0 14.3 
No Response _ Fe ee Se. a 3 1.6 8 

* Average number checked by groups 2.0 2.2 2.1 


** More than one-half “graduate work” 
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stitutions have been tested for significance 
through the use of the Chi Square formula. 

Differences between the high and low 
groups in production rates—with the criteria 
being initially-admitted students who are 
graduated, and graduates who go at once 
into teaching—are significant at the .001 and 
01 levels of confidence respectively. The 
institutions in the high group are better 
producers of teachers in terms of both 
graduation and placement. Production rates 
for the mid-group lie consistently between 
the high and low groups. 

Since the current study was not structured 
to permit isolating factors within the teacher 
education program, no conclusions can be 
drawn as to the effects of single factors. But 
certain elements, such as recurrent evaluation 
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of emotional stability and communication 
skills, apparently are characteristic of the 
more effective patterns. Further research 
should be conducted on these aspects of 
the problem. 

That selective admissions and retention 
practices in teacher education are positively 
related to production of teachers appears 
from this study to be a thoroughly justified 
conclusion. Thus the hypothesis that there 
is no relationship between selective admis- 
sions and retention practices in teacher edu- 
cation and the institutions’ output of 
teachers as measured by (a) per cent of 
students who complete the program, and 
(b) per cent of graduates who enter teach- 
ing the year following graduation, must be 
rejected. 


Part 1'V—Summarization 


Results of the Study 


Respondents in the 785 cooperating in- 
stitutions generally believe that selective 
programs for teacher education are both 
desirable and practical. Four-fifths believe 
that selective admission and retention prac- 
tices would improve the quality of the 
teacher supply; about half the respondents 
think that such procedures would also im- 
prove the supply quantitatively. 

General Practices. Scholastic standards for 
admission to teacher education appear to be 
similar to those set for other undergraduate 
curricula. Fourteen per cent of the respon- 
dents report that their institutions require 
a higher honor-point ratio for admission to 
teacher education than for other undergrad- 
uate curricula. Only .6 of one per cent 
report lower standards. Academic perform- 
ance, though an important consideration for 
admission to teacher education and contin- 
uance in the program, is looked upon as 
only one of several criteria. 


Emotional stability is the criterion identi- 
fied by most respondents as being of primary 
importance in any selective program for 
teacher education. Academic grades, how- 
ever, are used by more institutions than any 
other criterion in evaluation of students for 
the teacher education program. Emotional 
stability and personal-social-ethical fitness for 
teaching rank next in frequency of use. The 


number of institutions evaluating emotional 
stability increases at each major step in the 
admissions and retention program (admis- 
sion to the institution, to the teacher edu- 
cation program, to student teaching, and for 
purposes of certificate recommendation), 
with about half the institutions assessing it 
when recommending students for certifica- 
tion. A wide gap still exists between pro- 
fessed belief and actual practice. 


Approximately three-fourths of the in- 
stitutions included in the study employ 
some selective procedures at one or more 
points in the teacher education program, 
though the number of institutions using 
any one procedure varies widely. 

Three-fifths of the institutions reject some 
applicants for teacher education, and two- 
thirds refuse student teaching to some per- 
sons. Two-thirds of the institutions report 
graduating 75 per cent or more of the stu- 
dents initially admitted to teacher education. 
Slightly over half the institutions report that 
75 per cent or more of their teacher educa- 
tion graduates go at once into teaching. 

The Typical Pattern for the More Selec- 
tive Programs. The following practices ap- 
pear to characterize an institution having 
a consistently functioning selective admis- 
sion and retention program: (1) special 
application and requirements for admission 
to the teacher education program and con- 
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tinuance in it which go beyond those for in- 
stitutional matriculation; (2) evaluation of 
emotional stability, personal-social-ethical 
fitness for teaching, and communication 
skills, at three or more points in the stu- 
dent's preparation, along with evaluation of 
academic ability and physical fitness; (3) 
review of each student's case at stated inter- 
vals, with interviews and faculty committee 
evaluations as elements in the review pro- 
cedure; (4) consistent efforts to relate the 
student's interests and abilities to job op- 
portunities; and (5) a continuing program 
of follow-up of graduates. 


The Relation of Admissions Practices to 
Institutional Characteristics. Only when in- 
stitutions are grouped by geographic location 
are significant differences (at the .01 level or 
better) found among responses to each of the 
five criteria: (a) relation of institutional and 
teacher education admissions practices; (b) 
use of faculty committees; (c) use of inter- 
views; (d) regulations set at the time of 
initial admission to teacher education regard- 
ing continuance in the program; and (e) 
exclusion rates. The area of the Western 
Association has the highest percentage of 
selective institutions, the Southern the lowest, 
the order of the others from high to low in 
general being Middle States, North Central, 
Northwest, New England. 


When institutions are classified in six 
different ways according to geographic loca- 
tion, type, and size, significant differences 
among rates of exclusion from teacher edu- 
cation are found within each of the six 
classifications, most differences being at the 
001 level of confidence. Highest frequencies 
of institutions in terms of exclusion rates 
occur in the Western area, and among public 
rather than private, among large rather than 
small, and among those engaged primarily 
in the preparation of elementary school 
teachers rather than in the preparation of 
secondary school teachers. 


Thus Hypothesis One, that there is no re- 
lationship between selective admissions prac- 
tices in teacher education and such institu- 
tional characteristics as geographic location, 
type, and size, is rejected. 


The Relation of Retention Practices to 
Institutional Characteristics. With indica- 


tion of statistically significant differences in 
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25 of a possible 36 tests, Hypothesis Two, 
that there is no relationship between selec- 
tive retention practices in teacher education 
and such institutional characteristics as 
geographic location, type, and size, is re- 
jected. 

For all six classifications of institutions 
significant differences are found among 
“rates of exclusion from student teaching.” 
In five of the six groupings of institutions, 
practices differ significantly in the “use of 
faculty committees for review purposes,” and 
in the sixth classification the confidence level 
of .02 shows a similar trend. Three criteria— 
“use of supply-demand data,” “extent to 
which students drop or are counseled out,” 
and “use of certain procedures in certificate 
recommendation”—show significant differ- 
ences among institutions in four classifica- 
tions. 


Summary of the Relation of Selective 
Practices to Institutional Characteristics. 
Thus, within each of the six classifications, 
not fewer than five nor more than eight of 
a possible eleven differences (five selective 
admissions and six retention practices) are 
found to be significant at the .01 level of 
confidence or better. Nothing in the present 
study, however, is designed to determine or 
imply a cause-effect relationship between in- 
stitutional characteristics and selective ad- 
missions and retention practices. 


The Relation of Selective Programs to 
Production Rates. The 785 institutions have 
been classified as 189 High, 414 Middle, and 
182 Low, on the basis of the reported extent 
of their programs of selective admission and 
retention for teacher education. This classi- 
fication took into account the evaluations 
made of certain student characteristics and 
experiences at various points in the prospec- 
tive teacher’s college career. Several checks 
made of the three-group classification indi- 
cate that programs reported as emphasizing 
selective admissions and retention actually 
do operate more selectively than those pro- 
grams which contain few or no selective ele- 
ments. The differences in production rates 
between the high and low groups have, 
therefore, been tested for significance 
through the use of the chi-square formula. 


In terms of the percentages of initially- 
admitted students who are graduated, and 
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graduates who go at once into teaching, 
differences in production rates are found to 
be significant at the .001 and .01 levels of 
confidence respectively. Institutions in the 
selective group are distinctly better pro- 
ducers, in terms both of graduates and 
placement of their graduates in teaching 
positions. The mid-group lies consistently 
between the high and low groups, both 
in use of various procedures (other than 
those used for classification) and in produc- 
tion rates. Thus Hypothesis Three, that 
there is no relationship between selective 
admissions and retention practices in teacher 
education and the institutions’ output of 
teachers as measured by (a) per cent of 
students who complete the program, and 
(b) per cent of graduates who enter teach- 
ing the year following graduation, is re- 
jected. 


Study Limitations and Suggestions for 
Further Action 


The data in this study provide only a 
description of 1952-53 selective admissions 
and retention practices, and a report of 
what has happened recently with regard to 
production rates up to and including the 
1952-53 teacher education graduates. 

Though effort was made to keep value 
judgments to a minimum, the questionnaire 
still permitted much subjectivity in answers, 
and questionnaires are fallible instruments 
at best. Information is provided on what 
characteristics are assessed in selection and 
retention practices, and in some cases, on 
what kinds of procedures are used, but the 
quality and extent of the application of 
procedures cannot adequately be secured 
through the means employed in this study. 
The great size and diversity of the popula- 
tion also mean that the returns may not be 
comparable for some questions. 

A series of studies, less broadly compre- 
hensive and more specific than the present 
study should, therefore, be initiated. Each 
of the several studies could well deal with 
a specific group of institutions, whether 
classified by type, size, elements in the selec- 
tive program, or extent of the program. 
Findings of the various studies could then 
be analyzed in terms of one another and 
the total problem. 


Apparent relationships between program 
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and production are revealed by the present 
study, but use of the data to determine 
causal relationships is not necessarily justi- 
fied. A longitudinal study of the programs 
and production rates of the 189 high and 182 
low institutions holds great promise in this 
and other respects. Though the better pro- 
duction rates of selective programs are 
substantiated by the present study, the 
relation of selective admission and reten- 
tion practices to continuance in teaching is 
not dealt with directly. This relationship 
should also be tested. The importance of 
making follow-up studies of graduates who 
were prepared to teach but did not teach, 
along with the possibility for many other 
studies, should become apparent to the 
reader. 


The present study reveals factors which 
appear to be constant in the more extensive 
programs; but conclusions are tenuous, and 
should serve primarily to stimulate effort in 
this area of research. Further exploration of 
the specific ways in which the various stu- 
dent characteristics reportedly evaluated are 
actually evaluated, the results, and the use 
of the results, should be made. Particularly, 
use of evaluation of emotional stability and 
communication skills should be studied. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of a review of the literature 
and the findings of this study, the following 
conclusions regarding selective admission 
and retention for teacher education are 
drawn: 


1. No one pattern is necessarily the best for all 
selective programs. 

2. A basic element in an effective selection pro- 
gram, however, may be the repeated evalua- 
tion and development of the candidate's 
emotional stability and skill in communica- 
tion. 


3. If programs are to be positively oriented, 
with a goal of increasing both quality and 
quantity of production, early identification 
and periodic evaluation of potential teacher 
candidates are essential. 

4. The use of longitudinal studies whereby a 
program of selection and preparation can be 
evaluated by the performance of its graduates 
should be more productive than the use of 
teacher-competency lists and “successful 


teacher” patterns alone to identify students 
for teacher preparation. 
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5. The present study provides evidence that 
programs of selective admission and reten- 
tion can be justified not only as a means for 
improving the quality of the product but 
for actually increasing the supply of qualified 
teachers. Therefore, judicious efforts to ex- 
pand and extend selective admission and 
retention programs should be greatly in- 
creased at once. 


Though it has become clear that no one 
sequence of selective procedures provides 
the best pattern for all teacher education 
programs, the present study does reveal 
factors which appear to be constant in the 
more extensive programs. Not only do in- 
stitutions in the high group evaluate emo- 
tional stability and the various communica- 
tion skills with greater frequency than do 
those in the low group, but these repeated 
evaluations are the two most nearly constant 
elements in the programs of most of the high 
institutions. Therefore, these two qualities, 
more than any others evaluated, may well be 
the crucial criteria for determining admis- 
sion to teacher preparation and retention in 
the program. 


Since evidence points to the desirability 
for positively-oriented selective admission 
and retention programs, the conclusions that 
early identification of candidates for teacher 
preparation is important appears justified. 
Vocational counseling and pre-college orien- 
tation procedures vary widely for the high 
and low groups of institutions. Effects of 
these programs should be studied. Research 
should also be conducted on qualitative and 
quantitative effects of the use of remedial- 
counseling-testing procedures in institutions 
where candidates are identified some time 
prior to their admission to the teacher 
education program. Such findings should 
relate directly to current discussions (1) on 
integrated versus sequential programs for 
the liberal, specialized and professional cur- 
ricula in preparation for teaching; and (2) 
on the extended program versus the concen- 
trated period of laboratory experiences for 
prospective teachers. 

When the products of selective programs 
can be compared with the products of non- 
selective programs in terms of their effec- 
tiveness as teachers, then the process will 
have come “full circle.” Programs of selec- 
tive admission and retention can then make 
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a greater contribution than they have made, 
even in the past decade, to the upward 
spiral of improving education. 

The extreme lag of practice behind belief 
in selection for teacher preparation, what- 
ever the causes—lack of time, effort, trained 
personnel, or “sufficient objective evidence” 
of effectiveness—can hardly be justified. 
Selective programs in any profession run the 
risk of eliminating some persons who could 
become successful in the field and of in- 
cluding others who will fail. But there is 
general acknowledgement of the need for 
selective programs, and of the right to select 
persons entering the service professions. 
To the recognized need and responsibility 
for selection should be added (1) the prag- 
matic evidence of the desirable effects of 
positively-oriented selective programs on 
quality of teacher production, and (2) the 
evidence—from the present study—of a posi- 
tive relationship between selective programs 
and quantity of production. The conclusions 
that the profession and the colleges prepar- 
ing teachers should accelerate their efforts to 
extent and improve programs of selective 
admission and retention for teacher educa- 
tion thus appears justified. For as Wesley E. 
Peik said almost a decade ago: 

We must build to still higher levels of com- 
petence a profession of teachers. They must be 
better selected; broadly, functionally, and well 
educated; especially competent, responsible, and 
scholarly in teaching fields. They must be zeal- 
ous and professionally both more informed and 
more skilled than they have been before. These 
competencies they must have that they may 
educate the children of America to their full 
growth and development that as future citizens 
and free men they may carry forward the demo- 
cratic way of life in our homes, in our com- 
munities, and in our country; may earn security 
for themselves and become, also, more able than 
we seem to be, to meet their full responsibility 
to world citizenship.* 





*Wesley E. Peik, “Building A _ Still Better 


Teaching Profession for Our Times,” The Educa- 
tion of Teachers. Report of the Bowling Green 
Conference, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 30-July 
3, 1948. (Washington, D. C.: the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National 
1948) p. 9. 
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Studies of Teachers’ Behavior: 
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Thomas L. Hilton 


A Summary Report’ 





Tee HARVARD Teacher Education Re- 
search Project had two objectives which 
evolved from the problems of evaluating 
the fifth-year teacher education programs at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education.? 
The first objective was to study factors con- 
tributing to certain kinds of teacher beha- 
vior or performance. Included here were 
prediction of performance in practice teach- 
ing from earlier. interests, attitudes, aca- 
demic performance, and personality measures. 
In addition, studies were undertaken to pre- 
dict current attitudes and behavior of teach- 
ers from attitudes, behavior, and interests 
at earlier periods in their preparation. The 
second objective was to study the relation- 
ship of teacher behavior and attitudes to 
pupil performance. The theoretical ration- 
ale and a more detailed statement of objec- 
tives may be found in bibliographical re- 
ferences 8 and 9, listed at the end of this 
article. In order to carry out the studies re- 

*This Project was supported by grants from 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education of 
the Ford Foundation. The participants in the 
project were Walter I. Ackerman, Morris L. 
Cogan, Thomas L. Hilton (Director, 1955-56), 
Gloria F. Leiderman (Associate Director, 1953- 
55), Harry Levin (Director, 1952-55), Dean W. 
Seibel, and William A. Stuart. 

*For a discussion of the fifth-year programs 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
see bibliographical reference 10. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Harry Levin 
Cornell University 


ported, questionnaires and tests were devel- 
oped to obtain relevant information from 
both incoming and resident teacher educa- 
tion students. Rating scales measuring speci- 
fic kinds of teacher behavior in the classroom 
situation were devised, and a measure of 
teacher behavior rated by pupils was 
developed. 
The studies reported here are grouped 
into the following categories: 
I. Relation of teacher behavior to pupil 
performance. 
II. Ego-involvement in teaching and _ with- 
drawal from the teaching profession. 
III. Differences between elementary and second- 
ary teacher trainees. 
IV. The prediction of performance in prac- 
tice teaching. 


|. Relation of Teacher Behavior 
to Pupil Performance 

For some years it has been believed that 
warmth and friendliness toward pupils are 
important qualities for teachers. Little ob- 
jective evidence exists, however, that warmth 
and friendliness have demonstrable effects 
upon pupil behavior (1). 

A study undertaken by the Harvard Teach- 
er Education Research Project dealt spe- 
cifically with this issue. The relationship 
between warmth and friendliness in teachers 
and the amount of required work and self- 
initiated work performed by their pupils 
was investigated (4,5,6). 
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A pupil survey was administered to 987 
junior high school pupils. On the basis of 
this survey the teachers of these pupils, all 
of whom were experienced in teaching, were 
scored on three scales. The first was a mea- 
sure of the extent to which the teacher's 
behavior was warm and friendly. The second 
scale measured dominating, aggressive, and 
rejecting behavior. The third provided a 
measure of the extent to which the teacher 
exhibited certain technical competences such 
as skillful classroom management, and both 
command of and creativeness in dealing with 
subject matter. Measures of the amount of 
required work and the amount of self-ini- 
tiated work done by each pupil were ob- 
tained through questionnaires from both 
the pupils and their teachers. 

Results indicated that the more friendly 
and warm the teachers, the more self-ini- 
tiated and required work their pupils do. 
However, those teachers who were rejecting 
had no influence either on self-initiated or 
required work. These findings suggest that 
pupil motivation is dependent upon certain 
qualities of teacher personality. Since pupil 
motivation is usually considered an impor- 
tant goal of teaching, these findings may well 
be applicable to the selection of teachers. 

A second study which related specific teach- 
er behavior to pupil performance con- 
cerned the effect of specific methods of teach- 
ing on the problem-solving performance of 
pupils (2). 

The hypotheses were: (1) If pupils are 
taught that problems can be solved in one 
way only, they will transfer this problem- 
solving approach to other aspects of school 
work; and (2) pupils who are taught that 
there are various alternatives to solving the 
same problem will handle new problems in 
a more efficient manner, as measured by 
time spent and number of correct solutions. 

Results indicated that a child who is 
taught alternative ways to solve the same 
problem approaches new problems in a more 
flexible fashion. He attempts more types of 
solutions and solves more problems correctly. 
However, trying various alternatives is time- 
consuming so that the time spent by the 
“alternative” group in obtaining correct 


solutions was greater than the “no-alterna- 
tive” group. Thus, flexibility of approach 
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was enhanced by teaching alternatives, but 
efhciency, in terms of length of time spent 
in solving problems, was decreased. 
Among the questions raised by this study 
was one concerning the attitudes and beliefs 
which contribute to a teacher's selection of 
a particular approach to problem solving. 
One hypothesis suggested was that a measure 
of authoritarian beliefs would have predic- 
tive values for the “no-alternative” teaching 
method. A refined measure of this one aspect 
of personality, i.e., authoritarian beliefs, was 
developed, and its manifestation in class- 
room teaching behavior is currently being 
investigated. A 150-item attitude scale, 
which includes items of the familiar F-Scale 
(3), was given to 100 experienced teachers 
of the intermediate grades. Certain classroom 
behaviors expected to be related to author- 
itarianism were rated by their principals and 
immediate supervisors. The results will re- 
late certain sub-scales in the attitude battery 
to objectively-defined teacher behavior. 
Potentially, this study may provide an atti- 
tude scale useful for selecting teachers. 


Il. Ego-Involvement and Withdrawal 

from Teaching 

With the current acute shortage of 
teachers, the problems of ego-involvement 
in teaching and the factors making some 
teachers leave the profession are increasingly 
important. 

Hilton describes the process whereby a 
student teacher makes a decision without 
reservation to perform as a teacher as becom- 
ing “ego-involved in teaching” (7). He pro- 
poses that such ego-involvement varies with 
the extent to which the student teacher sees 
the role of the teacher as congruent with his 
or her ideal self-picture. A questionnaire 
concerned with beliefs and experiences rele- 
vant to ego-involvement was designed and 
administered to the graduate students when 
they entered teacher preparation. 

Ratings of the questionnaire were made 
by two independent judges. An index of ego- 
involvement was contructed, based on the 
individual questionnaire items which corre- 
lated with the pooled ratings of the two 
judges. Reliability studies were undertaken 
with a different sample of students. 
 *This study, as yet not completed, is being 
carried out by William A. Stuart. 
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Some of the significant relationships ob- 
tained are as follows: 

1. The more favorable the father’s opin- 
ion of the student's career choice and 
the more favorable the opinion of the 
student’s other members of the family 
and friends, the greater the ego- 
involvement. 

2. The fewer the occupations, other than 
teaching, which the students stated 
would provide satisfactions similar to 
those they expected from teaching, the 
higher the ego-involvement. 

3. The greater the ego-involvement, the 
less likely that the students would leave 
teaching for a high salaried position 
elsewhere. 

4. The greater the ego-involvement, the 

more the student felt teaching to be an 

important public service. 

5. The greater the ego-involvement, the 
greater the amount of intellectual stimu- 
lation expected from teaching and the 
greater the importance of this intellect- 
ual stimulation. 

The index of ego-involvement was found 
to be the best single predictor of perma- 
nency in teaching (7). The measure of per- 
manency was obtained through a follow-up 
questionnaire filled out by the students at 
the end of their first year of full-time teach- 
ing. This finding indicated that the more 
ego-involved a student is at the _ begin- 
ning of graduate training, the more commit- 
ted to teaching he or she was two years later. 

On the basis of the follow-up question- 
naire, the total sample (N=144) was divided 
into three groups: the high permanency 
group, the doubtfuls, and the low perma- 
nency group. Permanency in teaching was 
examined for relationships to a large group 
of other variables. Two of these were interest 
in children and self-ratings on rapport with 
children. High permanency was related to 
the self-ratings on rapport with children. 
This suggests that ability to interact effec- 
tively with children is important for con- 
tinued satisfactions of the teacher. This 
interpretation is supported by the finding 
that a larger proportion of the high per- 


‘The self-ratings on rapport are part of the 
study done by Seibel. (See bibliographical ref- 
erence 11). A discussion of this study may be 
found on p. ————— : 
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manency group than of the low reported 
that they were successful in working with 
individual children during their first year 
of teaching. It was found, further, that stu- 
dents who had high interest in children 
tended to have high permanency scores.® 
rhe number of children which the student 
teacher stated that she wanted in her own 
family was found to be significantly related 
to permanency. The high permanency group 
stated they wanted more children than the 
lower permanency groups. This series of 
findings strongly suggests that genuine in- 
terest in children makes for low withdrawal 
from teaching. This generalization holds for 
both men and women and for elementary as 
well as for secondary teachers. 

The reasons each member of the low 
permanency group gave for giving up teach- 
ing permits no generalizations other than 
the obvious one that they seem to prefer 
some position other than teaching. However, 
the variables which were found to be related 
to high permanency do suggest that at least 
part of the reason for low permanency in 
teaching is due to little interest in or feeling 
of rapport with children. 


lll. Differences Between Elementary 
and Secondary Teacher Trainees 
From interviews with the student teachers 
and examination of the test and question- 
naire materials, it was possible to isolate four 
interest patterns for motivation in teaching.® 
The first pattern was interest in children 
and the desire to work with them. Second, 
there was altruistic interest, that is, wanting 
to be of service. Third, there was interest in 
subject matter. Fourth, there was self-interest. 
Teachers high on self-interest appeared to 
have chosen teaching as a career primarily 
because they believed it would provide 
security, good vacations, or an opportunity 
to pursue some unique personal goal. 
Elementary teacher trainees were found to 
have significantly higher service interests and 
substantially higher child-interest scores. The 


secondary school teacher trainees were 
higher in subject-matter interest. 
*See the following section, p. ———, for a dis- 


cussion of the study on interests of student 
teachers by Hilton. 

*T. L. Hilton, “The Interests of Teachers.” 
(Unpublished study.) 
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Through tests and questionnaires given 
the students at the time they entered the 
graduate program, other differences between 
the two teacher education groups were ob- 
tained.? The elementary student teachers 
rated themselves significantly higher on self- 
ratings of rapport with children than the 
secondary teachers. There was no significant 
difference between the groups, based on the 
supervising teachers’ ratings. Elementary 
student teachers hac more pre-teacher prep- 
aration experiences with children in which 
they served as the leader or teacher than did 
the secondary group. Apparently the ele- 
mentary teacher selects this level of teaching 
primarily because he likes children and feels 
that he gets along well with them. 

Utilizing the Minnesota Teacher-Attitude 
Inventory, a measure of permissiveness 
toward children, the elementary group was 
more permissive than the secondary group. 

The elementary group was lower on the 
F-Scale of authoritarianism. However, when 
those student teachers, who majored in 
psychology as undergraduates were omitted 
from both groups, no significant differences 
in authoritarian attitudes between the ele- 
mentary and secondary groups were found. 
These findings suggest that a certain degree 
of phychological sophistication may influence 
scores on the F-Scale. 

Secondary student teachers scored higher 
on the Miller Analogies Test which is de- 
signed to predict academic proficiency at the 
graduate level. There was also a small posi- 
tive correlation between subject-matter in- 
terest and Miller Analogies Test scores. 


IV. The Prediction of Performance 
in Practice Teaching 


The ability to predict classroom behavior 
from information obtained from _ teacher 
education students early in their graduate 
work would be of great service in teacher 
selection and placement. Seibel’s study (11) 
attempted to answer the question, “Can we 


Hilton, “The Differ- 
Elementary School 


"D. Seibel and T. L. 
ences between Student 


Teachers and Student Secondary School Teach- 
ers.” (Unpublished study.) 

"This finding may be a by-product of the 
admissions procedure since more emphasis is 
placed on previous academic performance in 
selecting students for the secondary school pro- 
gram than for the elementary program. 
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predict which teachers are likely to behave 
in a warm affiliative manner toward pupils 
from information obtained earlier in their 
careers?” 

The subjects were 100 student teachers 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion from whom a large number of predictor 
measures, e.g. Miller Analogies Test and 
Minnesota Teacher-Attitude Inventory, had 
been obtained prior to practice teaching. 

Eight classroom teacher actions, each of 
which seemed to be an important aspect of 
what might be called emotionally warm 
teacher behavior, were selected for study. 
These actions were: (1) the use of praise and 
rewards; (2) the offering of enccuragement 
and support; (3) affectionate physical con- 
tact with the pupils; (4) movement about 
the classroom; (5) non-instructional service 
to pupils; (6) compliance with suggestions 
made by pupils; (7) solicitation of sugges- 
tions; and (8) the use of humor. 

Ratings of the extent to which each stu- 
dent engaged in these different actions were 
obtained from: (1) critic teachers who super- 
vise the apprentice teaching of the student 
teachers, (2) staff members of the School of 
Education who periodically observe the stu- 
dent teachers; (3) the students themselves. 

The analysis of the data consisted of isola- 
ting the best combinations of predictors and, 
simultaneously, the best combination of the 
eight rated classroom actions. Considering 
only the student teacher self-ratings, the 
most predictable classroom actions were (1) 
the amount of physical contact the student 
teacher had with the students, and (2) the 
amount of her movement about the class- 
room. Two other factors which were some- 
what less predictable were: (1) the amount 
of support which the teacher gave the child, 
and (2) the amount of rewards used by the 
student teacher. 

The most important predictors of emo- 
tionally warm classroom behaviors were the 
Miller Analogies Test scores and the Minne- 
sota Teacher-Attitude Inventory scores. The 
Miller Analogies Test was related negatively; 
the Minnesota Teacher-Attitude Inventory 
was related positively. Those student teachers 
whose scores on the Minnesota Teacher- 
Attitude Inventory changed during the 
period of graduate training in the direction 
of more permissive attitudes behaved most 
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warmly toward their pupils. The results 
obtained for the supervisors’ ratings were, 
in general, comparable to the self-ratings. 

One obvious conclusion is that warm and 
supportive classroom teacher behavior is pre- 


dictable from a series of antecedent mea- 
sures. However, the statistical technique 
utilized is very sensitive to even minor 


changes in the nature of the sample, and, 
therefore, these findings cannot be general- 
ized. The primary value of this study is that 
it points to variables which would be impor- 
tant to investigate further. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Harvard Teacher Education Research 
Project had as its objectives the study of, 
first, factors contributing to particular kinds 
of teacher behavior, and, second, the rela- 
tionship of teacher behavior and attitudes 
to pupil performance. 

Eight studies were reported. The methods 
used included questionnaires, personality 
tests, attitude scales, and ratings of behavior. 
The major findings were: (1) more warm 
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and friendly behavior in teachers leads to 
greater amounts of required and self-initiated 
work performed by pupils; (2) friendly class- 
room behavior of student teachers is pre- 
dictable from attitudes and test scores; (3) 
teaching alternative ways, rather than only 
one way, of solving a problem leads to more 
correct solutions of new problems; (4) ego- 
involvement in teaching is predictable from 
earlier interests and beliefs; (5) ego-involve- 
ment is the best predictor of permanency 
in teaching; (6) high permanency is most 
closely associated with interest in children; 
(7) the greatest difference between elemen- 
tary and secondary school teacher prepara- 
tion is in students’ interest patterns. 

Each study was an independent effort, but 
all contribute to a unified body of knowl- 
edge. They contribute to the understanding 
of competent teaching, conceptualized not 
as global judgments, but as specifically de- 
fined behaviors which are predictable, and 
have demonstrable effects on the perform- 
ance of pupils. 
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Child Growth and Development 

Cecil V. Millard and John W. M. Rothney, 
The Elementary School Child—A Book of Cases 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1957) 660 p. 
$4.90. 

The case studies presented in this book 
are longitudinal studies of 22 normal chil- 
dren during their elementary school years. 
Each case study has a “preview” of the child 
at kindergarten age and a “postscript” of 
his high school career. The intervening years 
are presented in detail with test data, phy- 
sical measurements, descriptions of home 
factors, teachers’ records, reports to parents, 
and extensive observational notes at each 
grade level. The material is orgarized for 
presentation with the “organismic age” con- 
cept in mind, yet analysis is not forced in 
those terms. Much of the analysis of each 
case is based on six physiological, mental, 
and academic growth curves and evidence 
in the case materials relevant to their “con- 
cordance” or “discordance.” 

The book is presented by the authors as 
either a textbook or a source book for col- 
lege classes. As a source book it is a rich re- 
source, for such longitudinal studies are 
scarce and extremely valuable in helping 
students get the long-range view of develop- 
ment. As a text for undergraduate students 
it would have limitations. The discussion 
problems at the end of each case in many 
instances require analysis beyond the pre- 
ceptiveness of most beginning students 
especially when they do not know the flesh- 
and-blood child. There is much to be said 
for the book as a “whole-child” approach to 
the study of children, and it gives ample 
opportunity for guided discovery of child 
development principles within the unique- 
ness of each case. 





The usefulness of the data is limited in 
part by the fact that the simple statistical 
material is presented in three forms—growth 
ages in months, achievement records in years, 
and months and observational data _ by 
grades. Any serious effort on the part of the 
reader to coordinate the data for analysis 
as suggested in the discussion problems re- 
quires some simple computational gymnas- 
tics which do get in the way. The authors’ 
own short analysis of each case and presenta- 
tions at the beginning and end of the book 
are interesting and highly challenging. 

J. Frances Huey 
Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Communication 


Wayne N. Thompson, Fundamentals of Com- 
munication: An Integrated Approach (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957) 582 p. 
$5.00. 

Professional educators are tremendously 
concerned with the communication skills of 
prospective teachers. It is difficult to conceive 
of a successful teacher without a high level 
of language facility. His personal skills must 
be of such a high quality that he is capable 
of effectively guiding learners in achieving 
maximum ability in the use of the mother 
tongue. 

Our concern is heightened when we see 
English and speech departments working 
indepently, and sometimes divisively, on a 
fragmented approach to what is essentially 
a unified set of skills. Too many English 
courses are overly concerned with literary 
production and appreciation. Speech depart- 
ments are often more interested in dramatic 
productions and the skills of debate than 
they are in helping the student to become 
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more proficient in the oral use of English 
in realistic and normal situations. Since all 
teachers, from the kindergarten through the 
college, need a great deal more help than 
they are getting in becoming skillful users 
of the English language, professional educa- 
tors often wonder if this help might not be 
found in a more integrated approach to the 
teaching of language at the teacher prepara- 
tion level. 

That such an approach is possible is amply 
documented by the author of the book under 
review. Approaching the task with two work- 
ing hypotheses, (1) communication is a de- 
finable whole, and (2) students learn by 
doing (p.vii), the author has organized a 
text with six major subdivisions which pro- 
gress from the general problems of com- 
munication to the more specific applications. 
The first five chapters deal with background 
information and techniques which are funda- 
mental to all communication. Six chapters 
are devoted to the problems of composition, 
both oral and written. The next five chap- 
ters then deal with the more specific kinds 
of oral discourse. Three additional chapters 
are devoted to the special report, the re- 
search paper, and to the techniques of busi- 
ness communication. Two final chapters deal 
specifically with the everyday problems of 
social communication and the techniques 
used in the mass media of communication. 


The chapter organization has a unique 
feature of letting the reader in on the 
mystery of what the chapter is attempting 
to do. Each chapter has a section called 
“Purpose of the Project.” Not only is the 
reader made an active partner in the learn- 
ing enterprise, but ample opportunity is 
given him at every turn to make direct ap- 
plications to his own experiences. Although 
each chapter has the conventional “exercises” 
at the end, along with an almost exhaustive 
bibliography, the author continuously en- 
courages the reader to make his applications 
as he goes along in the text. 


Given English instructors who have had 
an adequate background in speech, or the 
reverse, it is conceivable that Thompson's 
Fundamentals of Communcation might be 
used in either English or speech depart- 
ments without disturbing the present rather 
inflexible departmental organization. It is 
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not the province of professional educators 
to tell the language specialists how to con- 
duct their business, but we can hope that 
such books as Thompson's will help to 
bridge the gap between the two departments 
and succeed in a better preparation of public 
school teachers in the area of language 
facility. 

W. A. Y. 


Educational Philosophy 

I. N. Thut, The Story of Education: Philo- 
sophical and Historical Foundations (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1957) 410 p. $5.95. 

In telling the story of the several conflict- 
ing views on education, Professor Thut uses 
a pattern of organization which is attrac- 
tively simple and instructive. His material 
is organized under three major theories of 
knowledge which are briefly formulated as 
(1) knowledge is received, (2) knowledge 
is discovered, and (3) knowledge is con- 
structed. Each of these theories is fully de- 
veloped in an effort to show its relationship 
to man’s need to possess and use knowledge 
of the good life. Professor Thut deserves the 
appreciation of his profession for having 
brought together within one work so much 
provocative material dealing with such di- 
verse matters as knowledge which resides 
within the soul, knowledge discovered by 
physical scientists, and the constructed 
knowledge of the pragmatist. He uses the 
situation of the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact as a keynote on Western man’s 
decision to take full responsibllity for de- 
ciding on the sources and applications of 
that knowledge he considers necessary for 
the good life. 

The college teacher might find this work, 
with its extensive bibliographies and com- 
prehensive study aids, useful in an intro- 
ductory course in history of education. To 
mention only one of the book’s strong points, 
the presentation of Lewinian field theory is 
excellent. 

Professor Thut has undertaken an ambi- 
tious task in trying to write a simplified 
version of a complex story and, as he notes, 
such an effort inevitably brings forth objec- 
tions from those who feel that special inter- 
ests are neglected. One of those interests 
is that of the modern educational theorist 
who believes that the public school should 
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focus on intellectual education and allow 
other institutions, including the home, to 
focus on social education. Harry S. Broudy 
and the late A. N. Whitehead are examples. 
The modern movement of classical real- 
ism—which subscribes to the above proposi- 
tion—is ignored. The term “classical realism” 
is used by Thut to designate Plato’s theory 
that ideas constitute true reality and the 
impression is given that such a theory which 
flourished in classical and medieval times is 
not sufficiently alive to be examined side by 
side with pragmatism. It is disconcerting to 
this reviewer to find that classical realism— 
a movement which is basically friendly to 
pragmatism—is so pre-emptively dismissed. 

A descriptive subtitle might be “An Inter- 
pretative Treatment of Selected Historical 
and Philosophical Backgrounds of Pragma- 
tism as a Force in American Public Educa- 
tion.” This is suggested after observing that 
the earlier movements are seen as precur- 
sors of pragmatism, not as movements which 
have their live contemporary counterparts. 
The book teaches that the two earlier 
theories on revealed and discovered knowl- 
edge are incompatible with pragmatism. 
Professor Thut says he is writing a story 
of education for the uninitiated, but even 
a story for the uninitiated should not depict 
the development of educational thought in 
the Western World as culminating only in 
pragmatism. 

The lengthy bibliographies have been 
mentioned, but unfortunately, in this re- 
viewer's mind, certain names are conspicuous 
by their absence. Thut could have used a 
more recent translation of Plato's Republic 
instead of relying on Jowett’s 1892 edition 
(H. D. P. Lee’s version in the penguin edi- 
tion capably renders The Republic in mod- 
ern idiom). He also could have referred to 
John Burnet’s painstaking treatment of 
Greek science and philosophy. If he had 
used A. E. Taylor's one-volume study of the 
life and thought of Socrates, it is doubtful 
that he would have given credence to the 
view that Plato’s account of Socrates’ last 
days is legendary. His treatment of the ques- 
tion of priority of induction versus the pri- 
ority of deduction could have been some- 
what clearer if he had examined the ex- 


haustive treatments which Bertrand Russell 
and C. I. Lewis give this problem. 
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A more fundamental criticism, however, 
needs to be identified with respect to Thut’s 
claim that it is necessary for an author in 
his circumstances to take certain liberties 
which are the prerogative of “those who 
speak of complex matters to the uninitiated.” 
He states that he is taking certain liberties 
which a philosopher writing for fellow phil- 
osophers would not take. It seems that in 
certain very important matters he has taken 
too much liberty. One of these liberties is 
his identification of the “American Way of 
Life” with pragmatism. There is obviously 
much which is the “American Way of Life” 
which is not pragmatic and there is much 
pragmatism which is not American. It is an 
excessive simplification to identify an entire 
culture with such a brief expression as “. 
the American way of life is the philosophy 
that knowledge of the good is constructed 
and translated into action” (p. 354). That 
implies that the American version of West- 
ern man has through pragmatism reached the 
zenith of existence. 

The author confuses fact and opinion in 
describing the process of the function of 
knowledge in the frontier community. He 
writes that it is“. . . the fact that the com- 
mon school, like the emerging community 
life around it, was made possible only 
(italics mine) because it was agreed by every- 
one to subordinate private beliefs and com- 
mitments, when necessary, to agreements 
worked out by cooperative efforts in a pro- 
cess of intellectual construction” (p. 353). 
It is amazing that a book dealing with phil- 
osophical foundations should subsribe to 
such a naive notion of cause and effect. It 
is equally amazing that such an extravagant 
claim is made without documentation. One 
doubts if there is any documentation which 
can validate this claim for even one frontier 
community. 

Throughout the book it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish historical foundations from their 
philosophical counterparts. Very frequently 
statements which purport to be historical 
fact are followed by involved interpreta- 
tions, and the section on pragmatism is 
overly interpretive to the extent that it 
would more properly belong in a journal of 
opinion rather than in a textbook. 
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In spite of the above serious limitations 
the book is valuable because of its ambitious 
scope, its attractive organization, and the 
many provocative points which, it is hoped, 
will stimulate scholars of education, history, 
and philosophy to provide spirited rebuttal 
and instructive reply. 

James E. Merritt 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Secondary Education 

Kenneth H. Hansen, High School Teaching 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957) 421 p. $5.75. 

It is encouraging to read a book in which 
the author demonstrates an awareness of the 
fact that a teacher education program should 
be designed to include more than just a 
discrete series of semi-related “courses” 
which, when completed, will qualify one 
for successful teaching. The education of 
secondary teachers in the art of teaching is 
the design of this work. The author believes 
there is no one way to teach and that the 
approach used will depend upon the teacher 
himself, the interests and needs of the stu- 
dents and community, and the facilities 
available. Although High School Teaching 
is designed as a textbook in methods of 
secondary school teaching, it will be useful 
as a reference for all teachers in high schools 
who are interested in study and improve- 
ment of their work, and for laymen who 
would be informed about the problems of 
secondary school teaching. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
purpose of Part One, “Understanding the 
Tasks of Secondary Education,” is to show 
what secondary education in our society 
really means to the high school students 
themselves. Consideration is given to some 
of the basic problems of high school program 
development which have emerged as a prod- 
uct of our rapidly changing culture. Part 
Two, which comprises the largest portion of 
the book, is entitled “Classroom Teaching.” 
This does not imply a narrow and tradi- 
tional type of teaching, but a more opti- 
mistic viewpoint that the classroom is a 
“laboratory for learning” in which guided 
group work is the goal. The central theme 
of this section is “how to use effective class- 
room teaching methods by applying known 
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principles of human behavior and learning 
to specific classroom problems” (p. v). Prac- 
tices and procedures are suggested to imple- 
ment a philosophy of teaching which regards 
learning as a purposeful goal-seeking activity 
on the part of the learner. The job of the 
teacher is to help the learner formulate prob- 
lems and carry on problem-solving activi- 
ties. The teacher who wishes to have spe- 
cific procedures to use in a classroom from 
day to day will be disappointed, as the em- 
phasis is not on the mechanics of education, 
on “school keeping,” or on mastery of nar- 
row subject matter. 


In Part Three the emphasis is on the 
importance of the environment beyond the 
classroom walls and “helping the teacher to 
understand his role as an educational leader 
of youth in school and community.” Al- 
though this is a sketchy review, too incom- 
plete in the coverage of the topics con- 
sidered, the secondary school teacher is pre- 
sented as the director of student learning 
and suggestions are given to promote greater 
student responsibility for his own learning 
activities. 

It is doubtful that the book adds to the 
field of secondary school teaching much that 
is essentially new. It is, however, and ex- 
cellent discussion of how effective classroom 
teaching is done. People involved in teacher 
education programs will find High School 
Teaching a well-organized and _ practical 
textbook. Teachers and adminstrators would 
do well to read and study this timely book. 
Its content will provide the bases for stimu- 
lating discussions in both pre-service and 
in-service groups. The book is easy to read: 
the language is simple and chapter follows 
chapter in well-developed, logical sequence. 


The questions for discussion listed at the 
end of each chapter are varied and interest- 
ing. Following these questions is a carefully 
selected and briefly annotated bibliography, 
including nearly all the general related 
works. 

Damon D. Reach 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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Annotations 


1. James M. Bradfield and H. Stewart More- 
dock, Measurement and Evaluation in Educa- 
tion (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957) 
509 p. $5.50. 

This book discusses the following items of 
knowledge essential to the thorough under- 
standing of measurement and evaluation: 
“(1) basic concepts of measurement and 
evaluation that underlie valid practice; (2) 
technical terminology involved; (3) phe- 
nomena that may deserve measurement and 
their measurable dimensions; (4) the nature 
of measurement symbols, the many proce- 
dures of measurement useful in the schools, 
and certain statistical ideas and operations 
important for proper interpretation and use 
of test results; (5) standards appropriate to 
evaluating pupil achievement and efficient 
ways of reporting evaluations to pupils and 
parents; and (6) how all these things apply 


to . . . specialization as to subject, grade, 
function, etc.” 
2. Arden N. Frandsen, How Children Learn 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
546 p. $5.50. 


The author applies the general principles 
of educational psychology specifically to the 
problems of understanding and teaching 
elementary school children, in an effort to 
integrate scientific facts and theories of 
learning into a comprehensive pattern for 
elementary school teachers. 

8. I. L. Kandel, American Education in the 
Twentieth Century (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1957) 247 p. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Kandel “presents the general state of 
American education at mid-century and dis- 
cusses its characteristic features—the part 
played by the public in its development; 
local independence and its relation to state 
and federal governments; and administrative 
organization and _ supervision. The 
teaching profession, including the place of 
liberal and professional education in the 
preparation of teachers, is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. . . . The final chapter presents a 
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summary of the problems that must be met 

in the future. . . 

4. Clyde Knapp and Ann E. Jewett, Physical 
Education: Student and Beginning Teaching 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957) 
308 p. $4.75. 
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“Starting with an overview of student 
teaching, the second section [of this volume] 
then proceeds to the development of ability 
to understand school and community, ob- 
serve skillfully, teach classes, lead extra-class 
activities, and evaluate teaching. . The 
emphasis throughout is on the whole job. 

The treatment is practical, with a 
sound theoretical background. 


5. John S. Richardson, Science Teaching in 
Secondary Schools (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957) 385 p. $6.50. 


This book, which combines the theoretical 
and practical approach, is directed to “those 
who are or will be science teachers or are 
otherwise concerned with science in our 
schools.” It includes illustrations and an 
appendix on testing hypotheses. 


6 Harold Spears, Curriculum Planning Through 
In-Service Programs (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957) 350 p. $4.50. 


“To demonstrate how the in-service plan 
operates and what it accomplishes, the author 

. .Freports on some 25 typical programs he 
has observed in school systems across the 
country. No attempt is made to single out 
the ‘best’ examples, or to fit the in-service 
movement into any particular philosophic 
mold.” Common practices are simply de- 
scribed and the reader is invited to form his 
own judgment. 

7. Robert L. Swain, Understanding Arithmetic 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1957) 
Fourth Edition, 264 p. $4.75. 

Written as a guide for beginning teachers 
of mathematics, this text is based upon pre- 
vious mimeographed versions used, over a 
period of six years, with nearly 1500 students 
who have enrolled in the author’s course, 
“Numbers,” at the State University Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. “Half a dozen 
instructors [at New Paltz and other colleges 
and universities] have given the course to 
future and present teachers seeking certifica- 
tion at levels from kindergarten to high 
school grades.” 

8. Marion E. Turner, The Child Within the 
Group (Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957) 93 p. $3.00. 

The subtitle of this volume is “An Experi- 
ment in Self-Government,” and as such the 
book answers the question, “Can self-control 
be developed in young children through a 
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program of self-government? . . Here 
is the record and analysis of a unique experi- 
ment which forcefully demonstrates that 
children can learn to manage and be man- 
aged by group standards which grow out of 
their own and each other's behavior. 

It is valuable not only for [the] insights it 
provides, but also for important theoretical 
applications it may have: teachers, psycholo- 
gists, and political scientists will be especially 
interested in the indications that the capa- 
city for self-government in children begins 
at a far earlier age than was heretofore 


realized. as 
Books Received 
1. Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde 
Ferguson, Jr., Desegregation and the Law: 
The Meaning and Effect of the School 
Segregation Cases (New Brunswick, New 


Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1957) 333 
p. $5.00. 


2. M. F. Cleugh, The Slow Learner (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957) 186 p. 
$3.75. 

$. Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, 


Teaching the Disorderly Pupil, Elementary 
and Secondary School (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1957) 170 p. $1.90. 

4. Mildred A. Dawson, Guiding Language 
Learning (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book .Co., 1957) 534 p. 

5. Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute, 
Strengthening Science Education for Youth 
and Industry: Proceedings of the Seventh 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute 


6. 


~I 


10. 
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(New York: New York University Press, 
1957) 162 p. $5.00. 

D. E. M. Gardner, The Education of Young 
Children (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957) 118 p. $2.75. 

Vincent J. Glennon, The Road Ahead in 
Teacher Education (Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1957) 58 p. $1.00. 
Morris Hamburg, Case Studies in Elemen- 
tary School Administration (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1957) 114 p. 

Grace Langdon and Irving W. Stout, Help- 
ing Parents Understand Their Child’s 
School (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957) 508 p. $5.00. 

Adolphe E. Meyer, An Educational History 
of the American People (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.) 444 p. $6.00. 

Paul R. Mort and Donald H. Ross, Prin- 
ciples of School Administration (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957) 451 p. $6.00. 
Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English Gram- 
mar (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1957) 207 p. $2.50. 

Elwood L. Prestwood, The High School 
Principal and Staff Work Together (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957) 96 p. 


. Leonard Hastings Schoff, 4 New Outlook 


and a New Culture for Rural America (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957) 38 p. 
$1.00. 

Edwin Wandt and Gerald W. Brown, Essen- 
tials of Educational Evaluation (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1957) 117 p. $1.40. 





. it would appear that since 1946 a total of 41 states have increased minimum 
requirements for the lowest regular elementary school certificate; a total of 16 states 
have increased minimum requirements for the lowest regular high school certificate; a 
total of 42 states have increased minimum requirements for the elementary school 
principal's certificate; and a total of 37 states have increased minimum requirements 
for the secondary school principal's certificate--W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 
A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, 


1957 Edition, p. 2. 
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International 


International Teacher Education Program. 
About 1,000 teachers, school adminstrators, 
and trainees from 64 countries will partici- 
pate in fiscal year 1957-58 education pro- 
grams, arranged in this country by the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, according to Com- 
missioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. 

Participants in the Interuational Teacher 
Education Program, administered in coop- 
eration with the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department of State, 
will number about 330. Approximately 600 
to 700 participants will be under the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, administered in 
conjunction with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 


National 

National Teacher Examinations. Arthur 
L. Benson, Director of Teacher Examina- 
tions, Educational Testing Service, has an- 
nounced that the next nationwide National 
Teacher Examinations have been scheduled 
for February 15, 1958. At that time a new 
edition of the NTE Optional Examination 
in Music Education will be offered. 

A survey conducted last spring indicates 
that 165 city and county shool systems, 380 
teacher education institutions, and 5 state 
departments of education will cooperate in 
the 1958 NTE program by encouraging or 
requiring prospective teachers to take the 
examinations. 

Science Teaching. A pamphlet entitled 
“The Converted Science Teacher,” pub- 
lished by the New England School Develop- 
ment Council, is based on a study of 52 con- 
verted science teachers in Massachusetts 
during the school year 1954-55. It indicates 
that converted science teachers will be a 
fixture of 4 rican secondary school educa- 


tion for many years to come and more help 
is needed in upgrading their qualifications, 
preparation, and supervision. 

To this end the National Science Founda- 
tion is sponsoring 16 Academic Year Insti- 
tutes for Science and Mathematics Teachers 
at major universities during the school year 
1957-58. The programs emphasize academic 
preparation of the participants and are 
planned especially around the needs of 
science and mathematics teachers. They are 
being taught in the various academic depart- 
ments. A study of the professional problems 
of experienced teachers is also provided in 
the departments of education. In general 
graduate credit is being given. 


California 


Teacher Education Workshop. The 
Teacher Education Workshop held on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia during the last week of August de- 
veloped the theme “Teacher Education— 
the Profession’s Responsibility.” Six days 
were devoted to an intensive study of how 
California teacher education programs can 
be improved. Work was organized around 
the following study-group topics: (1) De- 
veloping a Framework for Teacher Educa- 
tion in California; (2) The Teaching Intern- 
ship; (3) The Place of the Two-Year College 
in Teacher Education; (4) Teacher Recruit- 
ment; (5) In-Service Education; (6) Role of 
the Supervising Teacher; (7) Television and 
Teacher Education; (8) Selection and 
Screening Processes; and (9) Placement and 
Follow-Up. 

The prime sponsor in this teacher educa- 
tion workshop movement in California has 
been the California Council on Teacher 
Education; in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the California Teachers Association, and the 
California State Department of Education, 
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the Council again sponsored the [957 
Teacher Education Workshop. 

Fall Conference. The California Council 
on Teacher Education held its annual fall 
conference at the Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosem- 
ite National Park, October 31 through 
November 2. One of the features was a re- 
port of the Teacher Education Workshop 
held at Berkeley. 

The report and recommendations of the 
Committee on the Revision of the Creden- 
tial Structure in California were discussed 
during a general session. (See p. 420-21.) 

Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superinten- 
dent, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, discussed a major curriculum re 
search project being carried out in Califor- 
nia in an address entitled “Developing a 
Framework for Social Studies in California.” 


—Carl A. Larson. 
Florida 
Certification Standards. Standards for 


certification of teachers in Florida are not 
static. Florida keeps pace with the needs of 
children in the public schools as these needs 
are brought to the attention of the Teacher 
Education Advisory Council. This council 
is a representative group appointed to make 
recommendations about teacher certification. 
Although the drastic increase in population 
has meant an acute shortage of teachers, 
standards for professional training have been 
raised rather than lowered. 

sy far the majority of teachers in Florida 
public schools received their preparation at 
institutions in other states. Florida is one 
of the first states to accept records from 
schools approved by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education as the 
basis for the issuance of the Standard Cer- 
tificate. This recognition of approved schools 
was adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, September 11, 1956, and is incorporated 
in State Board Regulations. 

A number of significant and important 
changes in teacher certification are the re- 
sult of bills passed by the recent Legislature 
and action by the State Board of Education 
om June 18, 1957. A brief resume of some 
of these laws and regulations 
follows: 

1. The State Legislature raised the fee for 

new certificates to five dollars. 


pertinent 
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a: 
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The State Board now permits the 
acceptance of personal checks for cer- 
tificate fees. The sending of cash is 
discouraged. 


. The State Legislature amended Section 


231.17 of Florida Statutes to permit the 
State Board of Education to approve 
the issuance of teaching certificates to 
applicants, educationally prepared, who 
are not citizens of the United States. 


. Certification in Instructional Materials 


(Library-Audio-Visual Services) may be 
added to a Provisional Graduate (or 
higher type) Certificate covering ele- 
mentary education and/or one or more 
secondary school teaching fields on the 
basis of 21 semester hours in prescribed 
courses. Requirements for certification 
in Library Service remain the same. 


. Certain types of travel and certain ex- 


periences with directing interns may be 
used in lieu of three semester hours as 
part of the credit necessary to extend 
a certificate. In each case a minimum of 
three semester hours of earned college 
credit must be presented with approved 
travel or directing intern service for 
the extension of a standard certificate. 
from non-accredited institu- 
tions may be validated by earning 12 
semester hours of upper-level or grad- 
uate work (or scoring in the fiftieth 
percentile or higher on the National 
Teacher Examinations) at a Florida 
institution having a recognized grad- 
uate division. 


. Applicants who hold a Bachelor's de- 


gree (or higher) from an approved 
institution may use successful teaching 
experience, completed within the past 
15 years and subsequent to receiving a 
regular certificate (based on gradua- 
tion from a four-year institution), for 
meeting certification deficiencies. Such 
experience may not be used for: (a) 
extending a certificate; (b) increasing 
the rank of a certificate; (c) reissuing a 
temporary certificate; (d) establishing 


recency of credit; (e) adding subjects 
at the secondary level unless teaching 
experience has been in the subject area 
to be added; or (f) issuing a special 
permit 


only). 


(for accreditation purposes 
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One year of acceptable teaching ex- 
perience in this instance may be applied 
as three semester hours of credit; three 
years as six hours; five years as nine 
hours. 

8. Requirements for the Provisional Grad- 
uate Certificate have been significantly 
revised. The Provisional Graduate 
Certificate may now be issued to appli- 
cants who are graduates of accredited 
institutions of higher learning who do 
not meet requirements for the Graduate 
Certificate. The Provisional Graduate 
Certificate, valid for three years, allows 
the applicant this much time to com- 
plete requirements for the standard 
Graduate Certificate. This same pro- 
vision applies to the Provisional Post- 
Graduate Certificate if the applicant 
has a Master's degree. 

The ranking of certificates provides the 
basis for allocations from the Minimum 
Foundation Program funds (state aid) for 
instructional salaries. 

—M. Mitchell Ferguson. 


Kentucky 


Certification Committee. State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Robert R. 
Martin has appointed a state committee to 
study the certification processes with a view 
to reducing the number of certificates and 
simplifying the process. The Director of the 
Division of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication of the State Department is serving 
as chairman. 

Regional Conference. As a follow-up of 
the Princeton, New Jersey, Conference 
sponsored by the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education in September, 1956, 
a regional conference involving Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee will be held 
in Louisvile, Kentucky, on December 12 and 
13. Both the Princeton Conference and the 
Kentucky Conference are supported by a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation to the 
American Council on Education. 


In-Service Teacher Education. Since July 
1, 1950, in-service teacher education has been 
one of the major functions of the Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification of 
the State Department of Education. Begin- 
ning July |, 1956, this program was expanded 
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and became tied closely to pre-service teacher 
preparation. This was accomplished through 
joint employment of personnel by four state 
colleges and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The fifth staff member is employed by 
the State Department and works coopera- 
tively with the University of Kentucky, Ken- 
tucky State College, and private colleges in 
one geographical area. 

Through this program, total staffs in the 
217 local school systems are given consulta- 
tive assistance in working democratically on 
instructional problems and curriculum de- 
velopment in grades 1 through 12. The 
staff members identify their own concerns 
and problems, and plan ways to find solu- 
tions. They invite college personnel to attend 
their all-day work conferences, bring them 
research findings, or guide them in doing 
their own research on more effective ways 
to work with boys and girls. 

The State Board of Education permits 
each system to devote two of the 180 school 
days to these all-day, in-service conferences. 
The in-service consultants of the Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification assist 
the staffs in planning ways to continue their 
studies all year and in ways to share results 
with all staff members. 

Since July | of this school year, 60 all-day 
conferences have been held and 60 more are 
scheduled. Through these activities college 
personnel responsible for the pre-service 
programs of teacher preparation are brought 
face to face with everyday problems of 
teachers. They, in turn, are finding ways to 
improve the experiences provided teachers 
in training. Both pre-service and in-service 
teacher education are enriched through the 
in-service teacher education programs. Pro- 
fessional growth has been stimulated; morale 
has been boosted; curriculum planning has 
been based on total staff decisions; and the 
quality of instruction is being improved. 

Liberal Arts and Professional Education. 
The professors of academic subjects, the 
professors of education, and the adminis- 
trators in both areas are working together 
on a regional and statewide basis to im- 
prove the programs of preparation-certifica- 
tion in the following areas: science and 
mathematics, music, English, guidance, art. 
Significant changes are being made in pro- 
grams of preparation and in certification 
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programs as a result of these cooperative 
endeavors. 

Science Improvement on a Twelve-Grade 
Basis. Through a grant from the National 
Science Foundation to the Kentucky State 
Department of Education, 521 persons in 
five regional conferences have spent two days 
studying ways to improve science teaching 
in the classrooms and science preparation 
for teachers. 

Under provisions of the grant, elementary 
teachers, secondary teachers, and college 
teachers of teachers and administrators 
worked together throughout the conferences. 
The results have implications for the teacher 
education institutions as well as for the local 
systems and the State Departmens of Educa- 
tion. Interest is high. The conferences created 
a great force of interest in science. 

The teacher preparation institutions and 
the local school systems are going forward 
in planning and working for a continuing 
program of science teaching improvement. 
The elementary teachers are not science 
specialists, but they are asking for more 
science content appropriate for the elemen- 
tary grade level. The secondary teachers are 
asking for help in ways to present science so 
that high school students may come to ex- 
perience science as an exciting, interesting, 
and creative experience. 

—Louise Combs. 


Massachusetts 

Leadership Conference. The Massachu- 
setts Teachers Association’s annual leader- 
ship conference was held October 18 and 19 
at Great Barrington. The theme of the con- 
ference was “A United Profession—Builders 
All.” 

Among the workshops were group meet- 
ings on discipline in today’s schools, the 
scramble for degrees, current trends in edu- 
cation, the place of the school adjustment 
counselor, and citizenship training. 

New Appointment. Qwen Kierman, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Milton, has been 
named Commissioner of Education, replacing 
John J. Desmond, Jr., retired. 

—Doris Almy. 


Michigan 
Certification. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has refused to agree to the Michigan 
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Education Association Board of Directors’ 
recommendations relating to the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion stamp on certificates of teachers graduat- 
ing from NCATE-approved institutions. The 
state TEPS Commission has agreed to re- 
refer to the MEA Board its motions con- 
cerning NCATE to be again recommended 
to the new State Board of Education. 


Minnesota 

Reorganization at the University of Min- 
nesota. The University of Minnesota Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare has been made a part 
of the College of Education. Dr. Dale Harris 
continues as the Director of the Institute's 
strong instructional and research program. 

A recent reorganization will also place 
all of the work of the division of physical 
education for women, the professional pro- 
gram for education teachers, including its 
service and recreation program, as well as the 
professional major, in a department of the 
College of Education. Both the graduate 
and undergraduate work of the division will 
contmue under the direction of Dr. Gertrude 
Baker. 

New Jersey 

New Curriculum. A new curriculum was 
introduced at the freshman year in five of 
the state teachers colleges during the past 
school year. In September, the Freshmen 
at the sixth college embarked upon the 
new program and it came into effect at 
the Sophomore level in the five at which it 
was introduced last year. 

More than 100 faculty members from the 
six colleges convened at Trenton in Septem- 
ber to lay plans for the evaluation of the 
new program. The colleges will attempt to 
evaluate their success in producing desired 
behavioral changes through the new 
curriculum. 

Junior High School Teachers. The State 
Teachers College Curriculum Commission is 
continuing its study of the preparation of 
junior high school teachers. This spring a 
series of regional conferences was held 
throughout the state at which school super- 
intendents, junior high school principals and 
teachers, and teachers college faculty mem- 
bers discussed three questions which follow: 
(1) What are the objectives of junior high 
schools? (2) What are the characteristics of 
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the junior high school program? (3) What 
competences are needed by junior high 
school teachers? 

The Curriculum Commission will consider 
this fall a fourth question: What should be 
the college curriculum for the preparation 
of junior high school teachers with the 
desired competences? 

—Allan F. Rosebrock. 

Certificates Issued in 1956-57. During the 
past school year the Director of the Bureau 
of Teacher Education and Certification and 
his staff issued 14,674 certificates, 13,525 of 
which were for teachers and the balance for 
administrators or other specialists. Of the 
total, 1,863 were emergency certificates; 
5,505, provisional; 5,244, limited; and 2,062 


permanent. 


New York 


Manual on Teacher Certification. In Octo- 
ber, 1956, it was announced that a manual 
on teacher certification was being prepared. 
It is hoped that it will be available for use 
in the field by the spring of 1958. 

—William P. Viall. 


New Appointment. Dr. Frank R. Kille, 
Dean of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, for the past 12 years, will be- 
come Associate Commissioner for Higher and 
Professional Education, New York State 
Education Department, on February 1, 1958. 
The announcement was released on Novem- 
ber | by Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 

Dr Kille, who is currently Chairman of 
the North Central Association, is a past 
chairman of the American Conference of 
Academic Deans. He has also been active 
in the College Entrance Examination Board, 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, and the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


Pennsylvania 

First Annual Teacher Education Con- 
ference. The First Annual Conference on 
Teacher Education will be sponsered De- 
cember 1-3, 1957, by the Department of 
Public Instruction. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Teacher Education—A Coopera- 
tive Responsibility,” with Herold C. Hunt, 
Eliot Professor of Education, Harvard 


University, as keynote speaker. 
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The conference will seek to discover how 
the problems of teacher education relate to 
the total school system, how the articulation 
of our educational resources for teacher 
education may be improved, and how the 
cooperative effort of the public schools and 
the 74 teacher education institutions may 
be furthered. Through this conference the 
Department hopes to increase statewide coop- 
erative effort to improve teacher education. 

Participants in the conference will include 
presidents of the liberal arts colleges and 
universities having responsibilities in the 
field of teacher education, presidents of the 
teachers colleges, deans of instruction, chair- 
men of departments of education, liberal 
arts faculty members, school administrators, 
public school teachers, and representatives 
of professional, lay, and industrial organi- 
zations. 

The two major topics to be considered by 
conference participants are: (1) the responsi- 
bility of the colleges and universities for 
effective teacher preparation and (2) the 
responsibility of the public schools for effec- 
tive teacher preparation. 

Practicums in Student Teaching. Kutz- 
town State Teachers College has instituted 
a program wherein all student teachers re- 
turn to the campus once a week for a prac- 
ticum of approximately two hours. A prac- 
ticum is operated in each of the following 
areas: art, elementary education, English, 
library science, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and geography. Each practicum is 
attended by all professors who have contri- 
buted to the preparation of elementary 
teachers, teachers of science, English, art, 
etc. Faculty members who offer professional 
courses in education and psychology are 
consultants in the various practicums. In 
these practicums an effort is made to adapt 
curriculum materials from the college level 
where the student teacher learned them to 
the level of children in the public schools. 
In a word, the college is not satisfied with 
an English teacher teaching courses in Eng- 
lish and then saying he is finished. He has 
the responsibility, in addition, of working 
with majors in the field of English until 
they become effective student teachers and 
to go out into the field and follow up his 
graduates for a year or two. 

—Margaret Jean Fulton. 
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